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EDITORIAL NOTE 


It is natural at the moment—particularly on returning 
from one of Europe’s quite undamaged cities, from brightly 
resplendent Paris or venerably refulgent Rome—to reflect 
that the results of collapse and defeat are often far 
more palatable than the Dead Sea fruit of victory, and to 
conclude that there is something amiss, intellectually as 
well as economically, with the state of post-war England. 
This conclusion, we believe, is not supported by the 
evidence of current English literature. Though we can 
lay claim to few men of genius, both in the creative and in 
the editorial field we see activity on all sides. Since the 
CorRNHILL was relaunched in January 1945, many new 
periodicals have been produced and between them have 
been responsible for the appearance of much interesting 
and useful work. To them we extend a fraternal greeting. 
The Cornutt itself, even though limited to ten issues by 
the continuance of the paper-shortage, has published 
contributions, often unusually substantial, by no less than 
fifty writers, of whom at least a dozen were relatively little 
known. Meanwhile the standard maintained by well- 
established English authors strikes us as encouraging. 
Neither Evelyn Waugh’s combative wit nor Osbert 
Sitwell’s urbane retrospective wisdom suggest that the art 
of English prose has yet sunk upon its death-bed. We are 
delighted to be able to present two such distinguished and 
vigorous artists in a single number of the CorNHILL. 


The cover design of this issue (adapted by Fohn. Piper from 
the original design of 1860) has been re-engraved by R. F. Beedham. 


[Subscriptions for the CORNHILL are now available from any bookseller or 
from an Sor 4 issues costs 
10s. 8d. for 8 issues 218. 4d. i postage. ‘ew copies of the last 
issue, Spring, are being reserved for those who would like to start a iption 
to include that issue.) 
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Scott-King’s Modern Europe 


BY EVELYN WAUGH 


I 


In 1946 Scott-King had been classical master at Granchester for 
twenty-one years. He was himself a Granchesterian and had 
returned there straight from the University after failing for a 
fellowship. There he had remained, growing slightly bald and 
slightly corpulent, known to generations of boys first as ‘ Scottie,’ 
then of late years, while barely middle-aged, as ‘ old Scottie’ ; 
a school ‘ institution,’ whose precise and slightly nasal lamentations 
of modern decadence were widely parodied. 

Granchester is not the most illustrious of English public schools 
but it is, or, as Scott-King would maintain, was, entirely respec- 
table ; it plays an annual cricket match at Lords; it numbers 
a dozen or so famous men among its old boys, who, in general, 
declare without apology : ‘ I was at Granchester ’—unlike the sons 
of lesser places who are apt to say: ‘ As a matter of fact I was 
at a place called— You see at the time my father...’ 

When Scott-King was a boy and when he first returned as a 
master, the school was almost equally divided into a Classical and 
a Modern Side, with a group of negligible and neglected specialists 
called ‘ the Army Class.’ Now the case was altered and out of 
450 boys scarcely 50 read Greek. Scott-King had watched his 
classical colleagues fall away one by one, some to rural rectories, 
some to the British Council and the B.B.C., to be replaced by 
physicists and economists from the provincial universities, until 
now, instead of inhabiting solely the rarefied intellectual atmo- 
sphere of the Classical Sixth, he was obliged to descend for many 
periods a week to cram lower boys with Xenophon and Sallust. 
But Scott-King did not repine. On the contrary he found a 
peculiar relish in contemplating the victories of barbarism ; he 
positively rejoiced in his reduced station, for he was of a type, 
unknown in the New World but quite common in Europe, which is 
fascinated by obscurity and failure. 

‘Dim’ is the epithet which comes naturally to describe Scott- 
King and it was a fellow feeling, a blood-brotherhood in dimness, 
which first drew him to study the works of the poet Bellorius. 

No one, except perhaps Scott-King himself, could be dimmer. 
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When, poor and in some discredit, Bellorius died in 1646 in his 
native town of what was then a happy kingdom of the Hapsburg 
Empire and is now the turbulent modern state of Neutralia,’ he 
left as his life’s work a single folio volume containing a poem of 
some 1,500 lines of Latin hexameters. In his lifetime the only 
effect of the publication was to annoy the Court and cause his 
pension to be cancelled. After his death it was entirely forgotten 
until the middle of the last century it was reprinted in Germany in 
a collection of late Renaissance texts. It was in this edition that 
Scott-King found it during a holiday on the Rhine, and at once 
his heart stirred with the recognition of kinship. The subject was 
irredeemably tedious—a visit to an imaginary island of the New 
World where in primitive simplicity, untainted by tyranny or 
dogma, there subsisted a virtuous, chaste and reasonable com- 
munity. The lines were correct and melodious, enriched by 
many happy figures of speech ; Scott-King read them on the deck 
of the river-steamer as vine and turret, cliff and terrace and park, 
swept smoothly past. How they offended—by what intended or 
unintended jab of satire, blunted today, by what dangerous specula- 
tion—is not now apparent. That they should have been forgotten 
is readily intelligible to anyone acquainted with the history of 
Neutralia. 

Something must be known of this history if we are to follow 
Scott-King with understanding. Let us eschew detail and observe 
that for three hundred years since Bellorius’s death his country 
has suffered every conceivable ill the body politic is heir to. 
Dynastic wars, foreign invasion, disputed successions, revolting 
colonies, endemic syphilis, impoverished soil, masonic intrigues, 
revolutions, restorations, cabals, juntas, pronunciamentos, liber- 
ations, constitutions, coups d'état, dictatorships, assassinations, 
agrarian reforms, popular elections, foreign intervention, repudi- 
ation of loans, inflations of currency, trades unions, massacres, 
arson, atheism, secret societies—make the list full, slip in as many 
personal foibles as you will, you will find all these in the last three 
centuries of Neutralian history. Out of it emerged the present 
republic of Neutralia, a typical modern state, governed by a single 
party, acclaiming a dominant Marshal, supporting a vast ill-paid 
bureaucracy whose work is tempered and humanised by cor- 
ruption. This you must know ; also that the Neutralians being a 
clever Latin race are little given to hero-worship and make con- 
siderable fun of their Marshal behind his back. In one thing 

1The Republic of Neutralia is imaginary and composite and represents no 
existing State. 
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only did he earn their full-hearted esteem. He kept out of the 
second world war. Neutralia sequestered itself and, from having 
been the cockpit of factious sympathies, became remote, uncon- 
sidered, dim, so that, as the face of Europe coarsened and the war, 
as it appeared in the common-room newspapers and the common- 
room wireless, cast its heroic and chivalrous disguise and became 
a sweaty tug-of-war between teams of indistinguishable louts, 
Scott-King, who had never set foot there, became Neutralian in his 
loyalty and as an act of homage composed a translation of Bellorius 
into Spenserian stanzas. The work was finished at the time of 
the Normandy landings—translation, introduction, notes. He sent 
it to the Oxford University Press. It came back to him. He put 
it away in a drawer of the pitch-pine desk in his smoky, gothic 
study above the Granchester quadrangle. He did not repine. 
It was his opus, his monument to dimness. 

But still the shade of Bellorius stood at his elbow demanding 
placation. There was unfinished business between these two. 
You cannot keep close company with a man, even though he be 
dead three centuries, without incurring obligations. So at the time 
of the peace celebrations Scott-King distilled his learning and 
wrote a little essay, 4,000 words long, entitled The Last Latinist, 
to commemorate the coming tercentenary of Bellorius’s death. It 
appeared in a learned journal. Scott-King was paid twelve 
guineas for this fruit of fifteen years’ devoted labour ; six of them 
he paid in income tax ; with six he purchased a large gun-metal 
watch which worked irregularly for a month or two and then 
finally failed. There the matter might well have ended. 

These, then, in a general, distant view, are the circumstances 
—Scott-King’s history ; Bellorius ; the history of Neutralia; the 
year of Grace 1946—all quite credible, quite humdrum, which 
together produced the odd events of Scott-King’s summer holiday. 
Let us now ‘ truck’ the camera forward and see him ‘ close-up.’ 
You have heard all about Scott-King but you have not yet met him. 

Meet him, then, at breakfast on a bleak morning at the beginning 
of the summer term. Unmarried assistant-masters at Granchester 
enjoyed the use of a pair of collegiate rooms in the school buildings 
and took their meals in the common-room. Scott-King came 
from his class-room where he had been taking early-school, with 
his gown flowing behind him and a sheaf of fluttering exercise- 
papers in his numb fingers. There had been no remission of war- 
time privations at Granchester. The cold grate was used as ash- 
tray and waste-paper basket and was rarely emptied. The break- 
fast table was a litter of small pots, each labelled with a master’s 
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name, containing rations of sugar, margarine and synthetic marma- 
lade. The breakfast dish was a slop of ‘ dried’ eggs. Scott-King 
turned sadly from the side-board. ‘ Anyone,’ he said, ‘ is welcome 
to my share in this triumph of modern science.’ 

‘Letter for you, Scottie,’ said one of his colleagues. ‘ “‘ The 
Honourable Professor Scott-King Esquire.” Congratulations.’ 

It was a large, stiff envelope, thus oddly addressed, emblazoned 
on the flap, with a coat-of-arms. Inside was a card and a letter. 
The card read : His Magnificence the Very Reverend the Rector of the 
University of Simona and the Committee of the Bellorius Tercentenary 
Celebration Association request the honour of Professor Scott-King’s assist- 
ance at the public acts to be held at Simona. July 28th-August 5th, 1946. 
RS.V.P. His Excellency Dr. Bogdan Antonic, international secretary of 
the Committee, Simona University, Neutralia. 

The letter was signed by the Neutralian Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. It announced that a number of distinguished 
scholars were assembling from all over the world to do honour to 
the illustrious Neutralian political thinker Bellorius and delicately 
intimated that the trip would be without expense on the part of 
the guests. 

Scott-King’s first thought on reading the communication was 
that he was the victim of a hoax. He looked round the table 
expecting to surprise a glance of complicity between his colleagues, 
but they appeared to be busy with their own concerns. Second 
thoughts convinced him that this sumptuous embossing and engrav- 
ing was beyond their resources. The thing was authentic, then ; 
but Scott-King was not pleased. He felt, rather, that a long 
standing private intimacy between himself and Bellorius was being 
rudely disturbed. He put the envelope into his pocket, ate his 
bread and margarine, and presently made ready for morning 
chapel. He stopped at the secretary’s office to purchase a packet 
of crested school writing paper on which to inscribe ‘ Mr. Scott- 
King regrets . 

For the strange thing is that Scott-King was definitely blasé. 
Something of the kind has been hinted before, yet, seeing him cross 
the quadrangle to the chapel steps, middle-aged, shabby, un- 
honoured and unknown, his round and learned face puckered 
against the wind, you would have said: ‘ There goes a man who 
has missed all the compensations of life—and knows it.’ But that 
is because you do not yet know Scott-King ; no voluptuary sur- 
feited by conquest, no colossus of the drama bruised and rent by 
doting adolescents, not Alexander, nor Talleyrand, was more blasé 
than Scott-King. He was an adult, an intellectual, a classical 
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scholar, almost a poet ; he was travel-worn in the large periphery 
of his own mind, jaded with accumulated experiences of his imagin- 
ation. He was older, it might have been written, than the rocks 
on which he sat ; older, anyway, than his stall in chapel ; he had 
died many times, had Scott-King, had dived deep, had trafficked 
for strange webs with Eastern merchants. And all this had been 
but the sound of lyres and flutes to him. Thus musing, he left 
the chapel and went to his class-room, where for the first hours he 
had the lowest set. 

They coughed and sneezed. One, more ingenious than the rest, 
attempted at length to draw him out as, it was known, he might 
sometimes be drawn : ‘ Please, sir, Mr. Griggs says it’s a pure waste 
of our time learning classics,’ but Scott-King merely replied : 
‘It’s a waste of time coming to me and not learning them.’ 

After Latin gerunds they stumbled through half a page of 
Thucydides. He said: ‘ These last books of the siege have been 
described as tolling like a great bell,’ at which a chorus rose from 
the back bench ‘ The bell? Did you say it was the bell, sir?’ 
and books were noisily shut. ‘ There are another twenty minutes. 
I said the book tolled like a bell.’ 

‘ Please, sir, I don’t quite get that, sir, how can a book be like a 
bell, sir?’ 

‘ If you wish to talk, Ambrose, you can start construing.’ 

‘ Please, sir, that’s as far as I got sir.’ 

‘Has anyone done any more?’ (Scott-King still attempted to 
import into the lower school the adult politeness of the Classical 
sixth.) ‘ Very well, then, you can all spend the rest of the hour 
preparing the next twenty lines.’ 

Silence, of a sort, reigned. There was a low muttering from 
the back of the room, a perpetual shuffling and snuffling, but no 
one spoke directly to Scott-King. He gazed through the leaded 
panes to the leaden sky. He could hear through the wall behind 
him the strident tones of Griggs, the civics master, extolling the 
Tolpuddle martyrs. Scott-King put his hand in his coat-pocket 
and felt the crisp edges of the Neutralian invitation. 

He had not been abroad since 1939. He had not tasted wine 
for a year, and he was filled, suddenly, with deep home-sickness 
for the South. He had not often nor for long visited those en- 
chanted lands ; a dozen times perhaps, for a few weeks, for one 
year in total of his forty-three years of life, but his treasure and his 
heart lay buried there. The smells of hot oil and garlic in shadowed 
lanes at sundown; baroque pinnacles still holding the dying 
light ; fireworks in the arcaded square ; impudent, inoffensive, 
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jolly hawkers of lottery tickets moving from table to table on to 
the crowded pavement ; fountains at noon ; the shepherd’s pipe 
on the scented hillside—all that travel agent ever sought to put 
in a folder, fumed in Scott-King’s mind that drab morning. He 
was an adult, an intellectual, a classical scholar, almost a poet. 
He had left his coin in the waters of Trevi; he had wedded the 
Adriatic ; he was a Mediterranean man. Ovid at Tomi had not 
mourned his exile more bitterly than Scott-King at Granchester. 

In the mid-morning break, on the crested school paper, he wrote 
his acceptance of the Neutralian invitation. That evening, and 
on many subsequent evenings, the talk in the common-room was 
about plans for the holidays. All despaired of getting abroad ; 
all save Griggs who was cock-a-hoop about an International Rally 
of Progressive Youth Leadership in Sweden to which he had got 
himself ‘appointed. Scott-King said nothing even when Neutralia 
was mentioned. 

‘I'd like to go somewhere I could get a decent meal,’ said one 
of his colleagues. ‘ Ireland or Neutralia, or somewhere like that.’ 

‘ They’d never let you into Neutralia,’ said Griggs. ‘ Far too 
much to hide. They’ve got teams of German physicists making 
atomic bombs.’ 

‘ Civil war raging.’ 

‘ Half the population in concentration camps.’ 

‘No decent-minded man would go to Neutralia.’ 

‘Or to Ireland for that matter,’ said Griggs. 

And Scott-King sat tight. 


II 


Some weeks later Scott-King sat in the aerodrome waiting-room. 
His overcoat lay across his knees, his hand-luggage at his feet. A 
loud-speaker, set high out of harm’s way in the dun concrete wall, 
discoursed dance music and official announcements. This room, 
like all the others to which he had been driven in the course of the 
morning, was sp*rsely furnished and indifferently clean ; on its 
walls, sole concession to literary curiosity, hung advertisements for 
government savings bonds and instructions regarding precautions 
against gas attack. Scott-King was hungry, weary and dispirited 
for he was new to the amenities of modern travel. 

He had left his hotel in London at seven o’clock that morning ; 
it was now past noon and he was still on English soil. He had not 
been ignored. He had been shepherded in and out of charabancs 
and offices like an idiot child ; he had been weighed and measured 
like a load of merchandise ; he had been searched like a criminal ; 
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he had been cross-questioned about his past and his future, the state 
of his health and of his finances, as though he were applying for 
permanent employment of a confidential nature. Scott-King had 
not been nurtured in luxury and privilege, but this was not how he 
used to travel. And he had eaten nothing except a piece of flaccid 
toast and margarine in his bedroom. The ultimate asylum where 
he now sat proclaimed itself on the door as ‘ For the use of V.I.P.s 
only.’ 

‘V.1.P.?’ he asked their conductress. 

She was a neat, impersonal young woman, part mid-wife, part 
governess, part shop-walker, in manner. ‘ Very Important Per- 
sons,’ she replied without evident embarrassment. 

‘ But is it all right for me to be here?’ 

‘It is essential. You are a V.I.P.’ 

I wonder, thought Scott-King, how they treat quite ordinary, 
unimportant people ? 

There were two fellow-travellers, male and female, similarly 
distinguished, both bound for Bellacita, capital city of Neutralia ; 
both, it presently transpired, guests of the Bellorius Celebration 
Committee. 

The man was a familiar type to Scott-King ; his name White- 
maid, his calling academic, a dim man like himself, much of an 
age with him. 

‘Tell me,’ said Whitemaid, ‘ tell me frankly ’°—and he looked 
furtive as men do when they employ that ambiguous expression— 
‘have you ever heard of the worthy Bellorius ? ’ 

‘I know his work. I have seldom heard it discussed.’ 

‘ Ah, well, of course, he’s not in my subject. I’m Roman Law,’ 
said Whitemaid, with an accession of furtiveness that took all 
grandiosity from the claim. ‘They asked the Professor of Poetry, 
you know, but he couldn’t get away. Then they tried the Pro- 
fessor of Latin. He’s red. Then they asked for anyone to repre- 
sent the University. No one else was enthusiastic so I put myself 
forward. I find expeditions of this kind highly diverting. You 
are familiar with them?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I went to Upsala last vacation and ate very passable caviare 
twice a day for a week. Neutralia is not known for delicate living, 
alas, but one may count on rude plenty—and, of course, wine.’ 

‘It’s all a racket, anyhow,” said the third Very Important 
Person. 

This was a woman no longer very young. Her name, Scott- 
King and Whitemaid had learned through hearing it frequently 
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called through the loud speaker and seeing it chalked on black- 
boards, calling her to receive urgent messages at every stage of 
their journey, was Miss Bombaum. It was a name notorious to 
almost all the world except, as it happened, to Scott-King and 
Whitemaid. She was far from dim ; once a roving, indeed a dash- 
ing, reporter who in the days before the war, had popped up 
wherever there was unpleasantness—Danzib, the Alcazar, Shanghai, 

Wal-Wal ; now a columnist whose weekly articles were syndicated 
in the popular press of four continents. Scott-King did not read 
such articles and he had wondered idly at frequent intervals during 
the morning, what she could be. She did not look a lady ; she 
did not even look quite respectable, but he could not reconcile 
her typewriter with the callings of actress or courtesan ; nor for 
that matter the sharp little sexless face under the too feminine hat 
and the lavish style of hair-dressing. He came near the truth in 
suspecting her of being, what he had often heard of but never seen 
in the life, a female novelist. 

‘It’s all a racket,’ said Miss Bombaum, ‘of the Neutralian 
Propaganda Bureau. I reckon they feel kind of left out of things 
now the war’s over and want to make some nice new friends among 
the United Nations. We’re only part of it. They’ve got a religious 
pilgrimage and a Congress of Physical Culture and an International 
Philatelists’ Convention and heaven knows what else. I reckon 
there’s a story in it—in Neutralia, I mean; not in Bellorius, of 
course, he’s been done.’ 

‘Done?’ 

‘ Yes, I’ve a copy somewhere,’ she said, rummaging in her bag. 
‘ Thought it might come in useful for the speeches.’ 

‘You don’t think,’ said Scott-King, ‘ that we are in danger of 
being required to make speeches ? ’ 

*I can’t think what else we’ve been asked for,’ said Miss Bom- 
baum. ‘Can you?’ 

* I made three long speeches at Upsala,’ said Whitemaid. ‘ They 
were very generously received.’ 

* Oh, dear, and I have left all my papers at home.’ 

‘ Borrow this any time you like,’ said Miss Bombaum, producing 
Mr. Robert Graves’s Count Belisarius. ‘It’s sad though. He ends 
up blind.’ 

The music suddenly ceased and a voice said: ‘ Passengers for 
Bellacita will now proceed to Exit D. Passengers for Bellacita 
will now proceed to Exit D,’ while, simultaneously the conductress 
appeared in the door-way and said: ‘ Follow me, please. Have 
your embarkation papers, medical cards, customs clearance slips, 
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currency control vouchers, passports, tickets, identity dockets, 
travel orders, emigration certificates, baggage checks and security 
sheets ready for inspection at the barrier please.’ 

The Very Important Persons followed her out, mingled with the 
less important persons who had been waiting in a nearby room, 
stepped into a dusty gale behind the four spinning screws of the 
aeroplane, mounted the step-ladder and were soon strapped into 
their seats as though waiting the attention of the dentist. A 
steward gave them brief instructions in the case of their being 
forced down over the sea and announced: ‘ We shall arrive at 
Bellacita at sixteen hours Neutralian time.’ 

‘An appalling thought occurs to me,’ said Whitemaid, ‘ can 
this mean we get no luncheon?’ 

‘ They eat very late in Neutralia, I believe.’ 

‘Yes, but four o’clock !’ 

‘I’m sure they will have arranged something for us.’ 

‘I pray they have.’ 


Something had been arranged but not a luncheon. The Very 
Important Persons stepped out some hours later into the brilliant 
sunshine of Bellacita airport and at once found their hands shaken 
in swift succession by a deputation of their hosts. ‘I bid you 
welcome to the land of Bellorius,’ said their spokesman. 

‘His name, he told them with a neat bow, was Arturo Fe ;_ his 
rank Doctor of Bellacita University; but there was nothing 
academic in his appearance. Rather, Scott-King thought, he might 
be a slightly ageing film actor. He had thin, calligraphic 
moustaches, a hint of side-whisker, sparse but well-ordered hair, 
a gold-rimmed monocle, three gold teeth, and neat, dark clothes. 

‘ Madam,’ he said, ‘ gentlemen, your luggage will be cared for. 
The motor-cars await you. Come with me. Passports? Papers? 
do not give them a thought. Everything is arranged. Come.’ 

At this stage he became aware of a young woman standing 
stolidly among them. Scott-King had taken notice of her in 
London where she had towered some six inches above the heads 
of the crowd. 

‘I come,’ she said. 

Dr. Fe bowed. ‘ Fe,’ he said. 

“ Sveningen,’ she answered. 
ae are one of us? Of the Bellorius Association?’ asked 

. Fe. 

‘I speak not English well. I come.’ 

Dr. Fe tried her in Neutralian, French, Italian and German. 
VOL. 162—NO. 971 BB 
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She replied in her own remote Nordic tongue. Dr. Fe raised 
hands and eyes in a pantomime of despair. 

* You speak much English. I speak little English. So we speak 
English, yes? I come.’ 

‘You come?’ said Dr. Fe. 

‘I come.’ 

‘We are honoured,’ said Dr. Fe. 

He led them between flowering oleanders and borders of camo- 
mile, past shaded café tables at which Whitemaid longingly looked, 
through the airport vestibule to the glass doors beyond. 

Here there was a hitch. Two sentries, shabbily uniformed but 
armed for action, war-worn, it seemed, but tigers for duty, barred 
their passage. Dr. Fe tried a high-hand, he tried charm, he 
offered them cigarettes ; suddenly a new side of his character was 
revealed ; he fell into demoniac rage, he shook his fists, he bared 
his chryselephantine teeth, he narrowed his eyes to mongol slits 
of hate ; what he said was unintelligible to Scott-King but it was 
plainly designed to wound. The men stood firm. 

Then, as suddenly as it had arisen, the squall passed. He 
turned to his guests. ‘ Excuse one moment,’ he said. ‘ These 
stupid fellows do not understand their orders. It will be arranged 
by the officer.” He despatched an underling. 

‘We box the rude mens?’ suggested Miss Sveningen moving 
towards the soldiers with a cat-like grace. 

‘No. Forgive them I beg you. They think it their duty.’ 

‘ Such little men should be polite,’ said the giantess. 

The officer came ; the doors flew open ; the soldiers did some- 
thing with their tommy-guns which passed as a salute. Scott- 
King raised his hat as the little party swept out into the blaze of 
sunshine to the waiting cars. 

‘ This superb young creature,’ said Scott-King, ‘ would you say 
she was a slightly incongruous figure ?’ 

‘I find her eminently, transcendently congruous,’ said White- 
maid. ‘I exult in her.’ 

Dr. Fe gallantly took the ladies under his own charge. Scott. 
King and Whitemaid rode with an underling. They bowled along 
through the suburbs of Bellacita ; tram-lines, half-finished villas, 
a rush of hot wind, a dazzle of white concrete. At first, when 
they were fresh from the upper air, the heat had been agreeable ; 
now his skin began to prick and tickle and Scott-King realised that 
he was unsuitably dressed. 

‘ Exactly ten hours and a half since I had anything to eat,’ said 
Whitemaid. 
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The underling leaned towards them from the front seat and 
pointed out places of interest. ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ the anarchists 
shot General Cardenas. Here syndico-radicals shot the auxillary 
bishop. Here the Agrarian League burned alive ten Teaching 
Brothers. Here the bimetallists committed unspeakable atrocities 
on the wife of Senator Mendoza.’ 

‘ Forgive me for interrupting you,’ said Whitemaid, ‘ but could 
you tell us where we are going?’ 

‘To the Ministry. They are all happy to meet you.’ 

‘ And we are happy to meet them. But just at the moment my 
friend and I are rather hungry.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the underling with compassion. ‘We have heard 
of it in our papers. Your rations in England, your strikes. Here 
things are very expensive but there is plenty for all who pay, so 
our people do not strike but work hard to become rich. It is 
better so, no?’ 

‘Perhaps. We must have a talk about it some time. But at 
the moment it is not so much the general economic question as a 
personal immediate need——’ 

‘ We arrive,’ said the underling. ‘ Here is the Ministry.’ 

Like much modern Neutralian building the Ministry was un- 
finished, but it was conceived in severe one-party style. A portico 
of unembellished columns, a vast, blank doorway, a bas-relief 
symbolising Revolution and Youth and Technical Progress and the 
National Genius. Inside, a staircase. On the staircase was a 
less predictable feature ; ranged on either side like playing-cards, 
like a startling hand composed entirely of Kings and Knaves, stood 
ascending ranks of trumpeters aged from 60 to 16, dressed in the 
tabards of medieval heralds; more than this they wore blond 
bobbed wigs ; more than this their cheeks were palpably rouged. 
As Scott-King and Whitemaid set foot on the lowest step these 
figures of fantasy raised their trumpets to their lips and sounded a 
flourish while one who might from his extreme age have been 
father to them all, rattled in a feeble way on a little kettle-drum. 
‘ Frankly,’ said Whitemaid, ‘ I am not in good heart for this kind of 


They mounted between the blaring ranks, were greeted on the 
piano nobile by a man in plain evening-dress, and led to the 
reception hall which with its pews and thrones had somewhat the 
air of a court of law and was in fact not infrequently used for 
condemning aspiring politicians to exile on one or other of the 
inhospitable islands that lay off the coast of the country. 

Here they found an assembly. Under a canopy, on the central 
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throne, sat the Minister of Rest and Culture, a saturnine young 
man who had lost most of his fingers while playing with a bomb 
during the last revolution. Scott-King and Whitemaid were pre- 
sented to him by Dr. Fe. He smiled rather horribly and extended 
a maimed hand. Half a dozen worthies stood round him. Dr. Fe 
introduced them. MHonorific titles, bows, smiles, shakes of the 
hand ; then Scott-King and Whitemaid were led to their stalls 
amid their fellow guests now about twelve in number. In each 
place, on the red plush seat, lay a little pile of printed-matter. 
‘Not precisely esculent,’ said Whitemaid. Trumpets and drum 
sounded without ; another and final party arrived and was pre- 
sented ; then the proceedings began. 

The Minister of Rest and Culture had a voice, never soft perhaps, 
now roughened by a career of street corner harangues. He spoke 
at length and was succeeded by the venerable Rector of Bellacita 
University. Meanwhile Scott-King studied the books and leaflets 
provided for him, lavish productions of the Ministry of Popular 
Enlightenment—selected speeches by the Marshal, a monograph 
on Neutralian pre-History, an illustrated guide to the ski-ing resorts 
of the country, the annual report of the Corporation of Viticulture. 
Nothing seemed to have bearing upon the immediate situation 
except one, a polyglot programme of the coming celebrations. 
* 17.00 hrs,’ he read. ‘ Inauguration of the Ceremonies by the Minister 
of Rest and Culture. 18.00 hrs. Reception of delegates at the University 
of Bellacita. Official dress. 19.30 hrs. Vin @honneur offered to the 
delegates by the Municipality of Bellacita. 21.00 hrs. Banquet offered 
by the Committee of the Bellorius Tercentenary Committee. Music by 
Bellacita Philharmonic Youth Squadron. Evening dress. Delegates will 
spend the. night at the Hotel 22nd March.’ 

‘ Look,’ said Whitemaid, ‘ nothing to eat until nine o’clock and, 
mark my words, they will be late.’ 

They were late. 

‘In Neutralia,’ said Dr. Arturo Fe, as he led his charges to the 
Hétel de Ville, ‘in Neutralia, when we are happy, we take no 
account of time. Today we are very happy.’ 

They were then an hour and twenty minutes behind schedule. 

It was their second departure from the Hétel 22nd March. 
That was the name, derived from some forgotten event in the 
Marshal’s rise to power, by which the hotel was momentarily 
graced. It had had as many official names in its time as the 
square in which it stood—the Royal, the Reform, the October 
Revolution, the Empire, the President Coolidge, the Duchess of 
Windsor—according to the humours of local history, but Neutra- 
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lians invariably spoke of it quite simply as the ‘ Ritz.’ It rose amid 
sub-tropical vegetation, fountains and statuary, a solid structure, 
ornamented in the rococo style of fifty years ago. Neutralians 
of the upper class congregated there, sauntered about its ample 
corridors, sat in its comfortable foyer, used the concierge as a 
poste restante, borrowed small sums from its barmen, telephoned 
sometimes, gossiped always, now and then lightly dozed. They 
did not spend any money there. They could not afford to. The 
prices were fixed, and fixed high, by law; to them were added a 
series of baffling taxes—go per cent. for service, 2 per cent. for 
stamp duty, 30 per cent. for luxury tax, 5 per cent. for the winter 
relief fund, 12 per cent. for those mutilated in the revolution, 
4 per cent. municipal dues, 2 per cent. federal tax, 8 per cent. for 
living accommodation in excess of minimum requirements and 
others of the same kind ; they mounted up, they put the bedroom 
floors and the brilliant dining-rooms beyond the reach of all but 
foreigners. 

There had been few in recent years; official hospitality alone 
flourished at the Ritz; but still the sombre circle of Neutralian 
male aristocracy—for, in spite of numberless revolutions and the 
gross dissemination of free-thought, Neutralian ladies still modestly 
kept the house—foregathered there ; it was their club. They wore 
very dark suits and very stiff collars, black ties, black buttoned 
boots ; they smoked their cigarettes in long tortoiseshell holders ; 
their faces were brown and wizened ; they spoke of money and 
women, dryly and distantly, for they had never enough of either. 

On this afternoon of summer when the traditional Bellacita 
season was in its last week and they were all preparing to remove 
to the sea-side or to their family estates, about twenty of these 
descendants of the crusaders sat in the cool of the Ritz lounge. 
They were rewarded first by the spectacle of the foreign professors’ 
arrival from the Ministry of Rest and Culture. Already they 
seemed hot and weary; they had come to fetch their academic 
dress for the reception at the University. The last-comers—Scott- 
King, Whitemaid, Miss Sveningen and Miss Bombaum—had lost 
their luggage. Dr. Arturo Fe was like a flame at the reception 
desk ; he pleaded, he threatened, he telephoned. Some said the 
luggage was impounded at the customs, others that the taxi driver 
had stolen it. Presently it was discovered in a service lift aban- 
doned on the top storey. . 

At last Dr. Fe assembled his scholars, Scott-King in his M.A. 
gown and hood, Whitemaid, more flamboyantly, in the robes of 
his new doctorate of Upsala. Among the vestments of many seats 
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of learning, some reminiscent of Daumier’s law courts, some of 
Mr. Will Hay on the music-hall stage, Miss Sveningen stood con- 
spicuous in sports dress of zephyr and white shorts. Miss Bom- 
baum refused to go. She had a story to file, she said. 

The party trailed out through the swing doors into the dusty 
evening heat, leaving the noblemen to compare their impressions 
of Miss Sveningen’s legs. The subject was not exhausted when 
they returned ; indeed, had it arisen earlier in the year it would 
have served as staple conversation for the whole Bellacita season. 

The visit to the University had been severe, an hour of speeches 
followed by a detailed survey of the archives. ‘ Miss Sveningen, 
gentlemen,’ said: Dr. Fe. ‘ We are a little behind. The Munici- 
pality is already awaiting us. I shall telephone them that we are 
delayed. Do not put yourselves out.’ 

The party dispersed to their rooms and reassembled in due time 
dressed in varying degrees of elegance. Dr. Fe was splendid, 
tight white waistcoat, onyx buttons, a gardenia, half a dozen 
miniature medals, a kind of sash. Scott-King and Whitemaid 
seemed definitely seedy beside him. But the little brown mar- 
quesses and counts had no eye for these things. They were waiting 
for Miss Sveningen. If her academic dress had exposed such 

_uncovenanted mercies, such superb, such unpredictable expanses 
of lengths of flesh, what would she not show them when gowned 
for the evening ? 

She came. 

Chocolate coloured silk enveloped her from collar-bone to 
humerus and hung to within a foot of the ground; low-heeled 
biack satin shoes covered feet which seemed now unusually large. 
She had bound a tartan fillet in her hair. She wore a broad 
patent-leather belt. She had a handkerchief artfully attached 
to her wrist by her watch-strap. For perhaps a minute the inky, 
simian eyes regarded her aghast; then, one by one, with the 
languor born of centuries of hereditary disillusionment, the Knights 
of Malta rose from their places and sauntered with many nods to 
the bowing footmen towards the swing-doors, towards the breathless 
square, towards the sub-divided palaces where their wives awaited 
them. 

* Come, lady and gentlemen,’ said Dr. Arturo Fe. ‘ The cars are 
here. We are eagerly expected at the Hétel de Ville.’ 


No paunch, no jowl, no ponderous dignity of the counting-house 
or of civic office, no hint indeed of pomp or affluence, marked 
the Lord Mayor of Bellacita. He was young, lean and plainly ill 
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at ease ; he was much scarred by his revolutionary exploits, wore 
a patch on one eye and supported himself on a crutch-stick. ‘ His 
Excellency, alas, does not speak English,’ said Dr. Fe as he presented 
Scott-King and Whitemaid. 

They shook hands. The Lord Mayor scowled and muttered 
something in Dr. Fe’s ear. 

‘His Excellency says it is a great pleasure to welcome such 
illustrious guests. In the phrase of our people he says his house is 
yours.’ 

The English stood aside and separated. Whitemaid had seen 
the buffet at the far end of the tapestried hall. Scott-King stood 
diffidently alone ; a footman brought him a glass of sweet effer- 
vescent wine. Dr. Fe brought him someone to talk to. 

‘ Allow me to present Engineer Garcia. He is an ardent lover 
of England.’ 

‘ Engineer Garcia,’ said the newcomer. 

‘ Scott-King,’ said Scott-King. 

‘I have work seven years with the firm Green, Gorridge and 
Wright Limited at Salford. You know them well, no doubt?’ 

‘I am afraid not.’ 

‘ They are a very well-known firm, I think. Do you go often 
to Salford ? ’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve never been there.’ . 

‘It is a very well-known town. What, please, is your town?’ 

‘I suppose, Granchester.’ 

‘I am not knowing Granchester. It is a bigger town that 
Salford ? ’ E 

‘No, much smaller.’ 

‘Ah. In Salford is much industry.’ 

‘So I believe.’ 

‘How do you find our Neutralian champagne ?’ 

‘ Excellent.’ 

‘It is sweet, eh? That is because of our Neutralian sun. You 
prefer it to the champagne of France ?’ 

‘ Well, it is quite different, isn’t it?’ 

‘I see you are a connoisseur. In France is no sun. Do you 
know the Duke of Westminster ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘I saw him once at Biarritz. A fine man. A man of great 

ropriety.’ 

"Indeed 

‘Indeed. London is his propriety. Have you a propriety?’ 

‘No.’ 
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‘ My mother had a propriety but it is lost.’ 

The clamour in the hall was tremendous. Scott-King found 
himself the centre of an English-speaking group. Fresh faces, new 
voices crowded in on him. His glass was repeatedly filled; it 
was overfilled and boiled and cascaded on his cuff. Dr. Fe passed 
and re-passed. ‘Ah, you have soon made friends.’ He brought 
reinforcements ; he brought more wine. ‘ This is a special bottle,’ 
he whispered. ‘Special for you, Professor,’ and refilled Scott- 
King’s glass with the same sugary froth as before. The din swelled. 
The tapestried walls, the painted ceiling, the chandeliers, the 
gilded architrave, danced and dazzled before his eyes. 

Scott-King became conscious that Engineer Garcia was seeking 
to draw him into a more confidential quarter. 

‘How do you find our country, Professor ?’ 

‘Very pleasant, I assure you.’ 

‘Not how you expected it, eh? Your papers do not say it is 
pleasant. How is it allowed to scandalise our country? Your 
papers tell many lies about us.’ 

‘ They tell lies about everyone, you know.’ 

* Please ?” 

‘ They tell lies about everyone,’ shouted Scott-King. 

* Yes, lies. You see for yourself it is perfectly quiet.’ 

‘ Perfectly quiet.’ 

How, please?’ 

* Quiet,’ yelled Scott-King. 

* You find it too quiet? It will become more gay soon. You 
are a writer?’ 

‘No, merely a poor scholar.’ 

‘How, poor? In England you are rich, no? Here we must 
work very hard for we are a poor country. In Neutralia for a 
scholar of the first class the salary is 500 ducats a month. The rent 
of his apartment is perhaps 450 ducats. His taxes are 100. Oil is 
go ducats a litre. Meat is 45 ducats a kilo. So you see, we work. 

‘Dr. Fe is ascholar. He is also a lawyer, a judge of the Lower 
Court. He edits the Historical Review. He has a high position 
in the Ministry of Rest and Culture, also at the Foreign Office 
and the Bureau of Enlightenment and Tourism. He speaks often 
on the radio about the international situation. He owns one-third 
share in the Sporting Club. In all the New Neutralia I do not 
think there is anyone works harder than Dr. Fe, yet he is not rich 
as Mr. Green, Mr. Gorridge and Mr. Wright were rich in Salford. 
And they scarcely worked at all. There are injustices in the world, 
Professor.’ 
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‘I think we must be quiet. The Lord Mayor wishes to make a 
speech.’ 

‘He is a man of no cultivation. A politician. They say his 
mother...’ 

Hush.’ 

‘ This speech will not be interesting, I believe.’ 

Something like silence fell on the central part of the hall. The 
Lord Mayor had his speech ready typed on a sheaf of papers. 
He squinnied at it with his single eye and began haltingly to read. 

Scott-King slipped away. As though at a great distance he 
descried Whitemaid, alone at the buffet, and unsteadily made his 
way towards him. 

‘Are you drunk?’ whispered Whitemaid. 

‘I don’t think so—just giddy. Exhaustion and the noise.’ 

‘I am drunk.’ 

‘Yes. I can see you are.’ 

‘How drunk would you say I was?’ 

‘ Just drunk.’ 

‘ My dear, my dear Scott-King, there if I may say so, you are 
wrong. In every degree and by every known standard I am very, 
very much more drunk than you give me credit for.’ 

‘Very well. But let’s not make a noise while the Mayor’s 


‘I do not profess to know very much Neutralian but it strikes 
me that the Mayor, as you call him, is talking the most consummate 
rot. What is more I doubt very much that he isa Mayor. Looks 
to me like a gangster.’ 

‘ Merely a politician, I believe.’ 

‘ That is worse.’ 

‘The essential, the immediate need is somewhere to sit 
down.’ 

Though they were friends only of a day, Scott-King loved this 
man; they had suffered, were suffering, together; they spoke, 
pre-eminently, the same language ; they were comrades in arms. 
He took Whitemaid by the arm and led him out of the hall to a 
cool and secluded landing where stood a little settee of gilt and 
plush, a thing not made for sitting on. Here they sat, the two 
dim men, while very faintly from behind them came the sound of 
oratory and applause. 

‘ They were putting it in their pockets,’ said Whitemaid. 

‘Who? What?’ 

‘ The servants. The food. In the pockets of those long braided 
coats they wear. They were taking it away for their families. I 
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got four macaroons.’ And then swiftly veering he remarked : 
‘ She looks terrible.’ 

‘ Miss Sveningen ?’ 

‘ That glorious creature. It was a terrible shock to see her when 
she came down changed for the party. It killed something here,’ 
he said, touching his heart. 

‘Don’t cry.’ 

‘I can’t help crying. You’ve seen her brown dress? And the 
hair ribbon? And the handkerchief?’ __ 

‘Yes, yes, I saw it all. And the belt.’ 

* The belt,’ said Whitemaid, ‘was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. Something snapped, here,’ he said touching his fore- 
head. ‘ You must remember how she looked in shorts? A Val- 
kyrie. Something from the heroic age. Like some god-like, some 
unimaginably strict school-prefect, a dormitory monitor,’ he said in a 
kind of ecstasy. ‘ Think of her striding between the beds, a pig- 
tail, bare feet, in her hand a threatening hair-brush. Oh, Scott- 
King do you think she rides a bicycle?’ 

‘I’m sure of it.’ 

‘In shorts ?’ 

‘ Certainly in shorts.’ 

‘I can imagine a whole life lived riding tandem behind her, 
through endless forests of conifers, and at mid-day sitting down 
among the pine needles to eat hard-boiled eggs. Think of those 
strong fingers peeling an egg, Scott-King, the brown of it, the 
white of it, the shine. Think of her biting it.’ 

‘Yes, it would be a splendid spectacle.’ 

‘And then think of her now, in there, in that brown dress.’ 

‘There are things not to be thought of, Whitemaid.’ And 
Scott-King, too, shed a few tears of sympathy, of common sorrow 
in the ineffable, the cosmic sadness of Miss Sveningen’s party-frock. 

‘ What is this?’ said Dr. Fe, joining them some minutes later. 
‘Tears? You are not enjoying it?’ 

‘It is only,’ said Scott-King, ‘ Miss Sveningen’s dress.’ 

‘ That is tragic, yes. But in Neutralia we take such things 
bravely, with a laugh. I came, not to intrude, simply to ask, 
Professor, you have your little speech ready for this evening? 
We count on you at the banquet to say a few words.’ 


For the banquet they returned to the Ritz. The foyer was 
empty save for Miss Bombaum who sat smoking a cigar with a 
man of repellent aspect. ‘I have had my dinner. I’m going out 
after a story,’ she explained. 
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It was half-past ten when they sat down at a table spread with 
arabesques of flower-heads, petals, moss, trailing racemes and 
sprays of foliage until it resembled a parterre by le Notre. Scott- 
King counted six wine-glasses of various shapes standing before 
him amid the vegetation. A menu of enormous length, printed 
in gold, lay on his plate beside a type-written place-card ‘ Dr. 
Scotch-Kink.’ Like many explorers before him, he found that 
prolonged absence from food destroyed the appetite. The waiters 
had already devoured the hors d’euvres but when at length the soup 
arrived, the first mouthful made him hiccup. This, too, he remem- 
bered, had befallen Captain Scott’s doomed party in the 
Antarctic. 

‘Comment dit-on en Frangais “hiccup”?’ he asked his 
neighbour. 

‘ Plait-il, mon professeur ? ’ 

Scott-King hiccuped. ‘ Ca,’ he said. 

* Ga c’est le hoquet.’ 

ai affreusement.’ 

‘ Evidemment mon professeur. I] faut du cognac.’ 

The waiters had drunk profusely of brandy and there was a 
bottle at hand. Scott-King drank a glass and his affliction was 
doubled. He hiccuped without intermission throughout the long 
dinner. 

This neighbour, who had so ill-advised him, was, Scott-King 
saw from the card, Dr. Bogdan Antonic, the International Secretary 
of the Association, a middle-aged, gentle man whose face was 
lined with settled distress and weariness. They conversed, as far 
as the hiccups permitted, in French. 

‘You are not Neutralian ?’ 

‘Not yet. I hope to be. Every week I make my application 
to the Foreign Office and always I am told it will next week. It 
is not so much for myself I am anxious—though death is a fearful 
thing—as for my family. I have seven children, all born in 
Neutralia, all without nationality. If we are sent back to my 
unhappy country they would hang us all without doubt.’ 

‘ Jugo-Slavia ?’ 

‘I am a Croat, born under the Hapsburg Empire. That was 
a true League of Nations. As a young man I studied in Zagreb, 
Budapest, Prague, Vienna—one was free, one moved where one 
would ; one was a citizen of Europe. Then we were liberated and 
put under the Serbs. Now we are liberated again and put under 
the Russians. And always more police, more prisons, more hang- _ 
ing. My poor wife is Czech. Her nervous constitution is quite 
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deranged by our troubles. She thinks all the time she is being 
watched.’ 

Scott-King essayed one of those little, inarticulate, non-com- 
mittal grunts of sympathy which comes easily to the embarrassed 
Englishman ; to an Englishman, that is, who is not troubled by the 
hiccups. The sound which in the event issued from him might 
have been taken as derisive by a less sensitive man than Dr. 
Antonic. 

‘I think so, too,’ he said severely. ‘There are spies every- 
where. You saw that man, as we came in, sitting with the woman 
with the cigar. He is one of them. I have been here ten years 
and know them all. I was second secretary to our Legation. It 
was a great thing, you must believe, for a Croat to enter our diplo- 
matic service. All the appointments went to Serbs. Now there 
is no legation. My salary has not been paid since 1940. I have 
a few friends at the Foreign Office. They are sometimes kind and 
give me employment, as at the present occasion. But at any 
moment they may make a trade agreement with the Russians and 
hand us over.’ 

Scott-King attempted to reply. 

‘You must take some more brandy, Professor. It is the only 
thing. Often, I remember, in Ragusa I have had the hiccups 
from laughing . . . Never again, I suppose.’ 

Though the company was smaller at the banquet than at the 
vin d’honneur, the noise was more oppressive. The private dining- 
room of the Ritz, spacious as it was, had been built in a more 
trumpery style than the Hétel de Ville. There the lofty roof had 
seemed to draw the discordant voices upwards into the cerulean 
perspective with which it was painted, and disperse them there 
amid the floating deities ; the Flemish hunting-scenes on the walls 
seemed to envelop and muffle them in their million stitches. 
But here the din banged back from gilding and mirrors ; above 
the clatter and chatter of the dinner table and the altercations of 
the waiters, a mixed choir of young people sang folk-songs, calcu- 
lated to depress the most jovial village festival. It was not thus, 
in his class-room at Granchester, that Scott-King had imagined 
himself to dine ; in that misty dream there had been moonlight 
falling in scattered glints through an arbour of vine leaves and the 
distant plucking of a guitar. 

‘ At my little house on the point at Lapad, we used to sit on 
the terrace laughing so loudly, sometimes, that the passing fisher- 
men called up to us from their decks asking to share the joke. 
They sailed close in-shore and one could follow their lights far 
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out towards the islands. When we were silent, their laughter 
came to us across the water when they were out of sight.’ 

The neighbour on Scott-King’s left did not speak until the 
dessert, except to the waiters ; to them he spoke loudly and often, 
sometimes blustering, sometimes cajoling, and by this means got 
two helpings of nearly every course. His napkin was tucked into 
his collar. He ate intently with his head bowed over his plate so 
that the morsels which frequently fell from his lips were not per- 
manently lost to him. He swigged his wine with relish, sighing 
after each draught and tapping the glass with his knife to call the 
waiter’s attention to the need of refilling it. Often he jammed 
glasses on his nose and studied the menu, not so much, it seemed, 
for fear of missing anything, as to fix in his memory the fleet- 
ing delights of the moment. It is not entirely easy to achieve a 
Bohemian appearance in evening-dress but this man did so 
with his shock of grizzled hair, the broad ribbon of his pince-nez, 
and a three days’ growth of beard and whisker. 

With the arrival of the dessert, he raised his countenance, fixed 
on Scott-King his large and rather blood-shot eyes, belched mildly 
and then spoke. The words were English ; the accent had been 
formed in many cities from Memphis Mo. to Smyrna. ‘ Shakes- 
peare, Dickens, Byron, Galsworthy,’ he seemed to say. 

This late birth of a troublesome gestation took Scott-King by 
surprise ; he hiccuped non-committally. 

‘ They are all great English writers.’ 

Well, yes.’ 

‘ Your favourite, please ?’ 

‘I suppose Shakespeare.’ 

‘He is the more dramatic, the more poetic, no?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘ But Galsworthy is the more modern.’ 

‘Very true.’ 

‘I am modern. You are a poet?’ 

‘ Hardly that. A few translations. As a matter of fact I have 
translated Bellorius into English verse.’ 

‘I am an original poet. I translate my poems myself into 
English prose. They have been published in the United States. 
Do you read the New Destiny?’ 

‘I am afraid not.’ 

‘It is the magazine which publishes my translations. Last 
year they sent me ten dollars.’ 

‘No one has ever paid me for my translations.’ 
‘You should send them to the New Destiny. It is not possible, 
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I think,’ continued the poet, ‘ to render the poetry of one language 
into the poetry of another. Sometimes I translate English prose 
into Neutralian poetry. I have done a very beautiful rendering 
of some selected passages of your great Priestley. I hoped it would 
be used in the High Schools but it is not. There is jealousy and 
intrigue everywhere—even at the Ministry of Education.’ 

At this moment a splendid figure at the centre of the table rose 
to make the first speech. ‘Now to work,’ said his neighbour, 
produced a note-book and pencil and began busily writing in 
shorthand. ‘In the new Neutralia we all work.’ 

The speech was long and provoked much applause. In the 
course of it a note came to Scott-King by the hand of a waiter : 
‘I shall call on you to reply to his Excellency. Fe.’ 

Scott-King wrote in answer: ‘ Terribly sorry. Not tonight. 
Indisposed. Ask Whitemaid,’ stealthily left his place and, still hiccup- 
ing, passed behind the table to the dining-room door. 

Outside the foyer was almost deserted ; the great glass dome 
which throughout the years of war had blazed aloft nightly, a candle 
in a naughty world, shone dark overhead. Two night-porters 
shared a cigar behind one of the pillars; a huge empty carpet, 
strewn with empty chairs, lay before Scott-King in the subdued 
light to which a parsimonious management had reduced the earlier 
blaze. It was not much past midnight but in the New Neutralia, 
memories persisted of the revolutionary curfew, of police round- 
ups, of firing squads in the public gardens; New Neutralians 
liked to get home early and bolt their doors. 

As Scott-King stepped into this silent space, his hiccups mysteri- 
ously ceased. He went through the swing doors and breathed the 
air of the piazza where under the arc-lamps workmen were washing 
away with hoses the dust and refuse of the day; the last of the 
trams, which all day long rattled round the fountains, had long 
since returned to its shed. He breathed deeply, testing, as it 
were, the limits of his miraculous recovery, and knew it to be 
complete. Then he turned back, took his key and, barely con- 
scious, ascended. 


During the first tumultuous afternoon and evening in Bellacita 
there had been little opportunity for more than the barest acquaint- 
ance to arise between Scott-King and his fellow-guests of the 
Bellorius Association. Indeed he had scarcely distinguished them 
from their hosts. They had bowed and shaken hands, they had 
exchanged nods among the University archives, they had apologised 
one to the other as they jostled and jogged elbows at the 
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vin d’honneur ; Scott-King had no share in whatever intimacies 
flourished after the banquet. He was aware of an affable American 
and of a Swiss of extreme hauteur and of an oriental whom on 
general principles he assumed to be Chinese. Now on the morning 
following he came cheerfully to join them in the Ritz foyer in 
accordance with the printed programme. They were to leave at 
10.30 for Simona. His bags were packed; the sun, not yet 
oppressive, shone brilliantly through the glass dome. He was in 
the best of tempers. 

He had awoken in this rare mood after a night of untroubled 
sleep. He had breakfasted on a tray of fruit, sitting on his verandah 
above the square, showering copious blessings on the palms and 
fountains and trams and patriotic statuary. He approached the 
group in the foyer with the intention of making himself peculiarly 
agreeable. 

Of the festive Neutralians of the day before, only Dr. Fe and the 
poet remained. The rest were at work elsewhere constructing 
the New Neutralia. 

‘ Professor Scott-King, how are you this morning ?’ 

There was more than politeness in Dr. Fe’s greeting ; there was 
definite solicitude. 

‘ Extremely well, thank you. Oh, of course, I had forgotten 
about last night’s speech. I was very sorry to fail you; the truth 
was...’ 

‘ Professor Scott-King, say no more. Your friend Whitemaid I 
fear is not so well.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘No. He has sent word that he cannot join us.’ Dr. Fe raised 
exquisitely expressive eyebrows. 

The poet drew Scott-King momentarily aside. ‘Do not be 
alarmed,’ he said. ‘ Reassure your friend. Not a hint of last 
night’s occurrences shall appear. I speak with the authority of 
the Ministry.’ 

‘You know I’m completely in the dark.’ 

‘So are the public. So they shall remain. You sometimes 
laugh at us in your democratic way for our little controls, but 
they have their uses, you see.’ 

‘But I don’t know what has happened.’ 

‘ So far as the press of Neutralia is concerned, nothing happened.’ 

The poet had shaved that morning and shaved ruthlessly. The 
face he thrust near Scott-King’s was tufted with cotton wool. Now 
he withdrew it and edged away. Scott-King joined the group of 
delegates. 
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‘ Well,’ said Miss Bombaum, ‘ I seem to have missed a whole lot 
of fun last night.’ 

‘I seem to have missed it too.’ 

‘And how’s the head this morning?’ asked the American 
scholar. 

‘ Seems like you had fun,’ said Miss Bombaum. 

‘ I went to bed early,’ said Scott-King coldly. ‘ I was thoroughly 
over-tired.’ 

‘Well, I’ve heard it called plenty of things in my time. I 
reckon that covers it too.’ 

Scott-King was an adult, an intellectual, a classical scholar, 
almost a poet; provident Nature who shields the slow tortoise 
and points the squills of the porcupine, has given to such tender 
spirits their appropriate armour. A shutter, an iron curtain, fell 
between Scott-King and these two jokers. He turned to the rest 
of the company and realised too late that jocularity was the least 
he had to fear. The Swiss had not been cordial the day before ; 
this morning he was theatrical in his coldness ; the Asiatic seemed 
to have spun himself a cocoon of silken aloofness. The assembled 
scholars did not positively cut Scott-King ; in their several national 
fashions they signified that they were not unaware of Scott-King’s 
presence amongst them. Further than this they did not go. 
They too had their shutters, their iron curtains. Scott-King was 
in disgrace. Something unmentionable had happened in which 
he was vicariously but inextricably implicated ; a gross, black, 
inexpungible blot had obliterated Scott-King overnight. 

He did not wish to know more. He was an adult, an intel- 
lectual ; he was all that has already been predicated of him. He 
was no chauvinist. Throughout six embattled years he had 
remained resolutely impartial. But now his hackles rose ; quite 
literally he felt the roots of his sparse hairs prick and tingle. Like 
the immortal private of the Buffs he stood in Elgin’s place ; not 
untaught certainly, nor rude, nor abysmally low-born, but poor 
and, at the moment, reckless, bewildered and alone, a heart with 
English instinct fraught he yet could call his own. 

‘I may have to keep the party waiting a few minutes,’ he said. 
‘I must go and call on my colleague Mr. Whitemaid.’ 

He found him in bed looking strange, rather than ill; almost 
exalted. He was still rather drunk. The windows stood wide 
open on to the balcony and on the balcony, modestly robed in 
towels, sat Miss Sveningen eating meat. 

‘ They tell me downstairs that you are not coming with us to 
Simona ?’ 
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‘No. Perhaps I may join you later. I’m not quite up to it 
this morning. I have things to attend to here. It is not easy for 
me to explain.’ He nodded towards the giant Carnivore on the 
balcony. 

‘You spent an agreeable evening ?’ 

‘A total blank, Scott-King. I remember being with you at 
some kind of civic reception. I remember a fracas with the police, 
but that was much later. Hours must have intervened.’ 

‘ The police ? ’ 

‘Yes. At some kind of dancing place. Irma here was splendid 
—like something in a film. They went down like nine-pins. But 
for her I suppose I should be in a cell at this moment instead of 
happily consuming bromoselzer in your company.’ 

‘You made a speech.’ 

‘So I gather. You missed it? Then we shall never know 
what I said. Irma described it as long and impassioned but 
incomprehensible.’ 

‘ Was it about Bellorius ? ’ i 

‘I rather suppose not. Love was uppermost in my mind, I 
think. To tell you the truth I have lost my interest in Bellorius. 
It was never strong. It wilted and died this morning when I 
learned that Irma was not of us. She has come for the Physical 
Training Congress.’ 

‘I shall miss you.’ 

‘Stay with us for the gymnastics.’ 

For a second Scott-King hesitated. The future at Simona was 
obscure and rather threatening. 

‘ There are to be five hundred female athletes. Contortionists 
perhaps from the Indies.’ 

‘ No,’ said Scott-King at length firmly. ‘I must keep faith with 
Bellorius.’ 

And he returned to the delegates who now sat impatiently in 
a charabanc at the doors of the Ritz. 


III 


The town of Simona stands within sight of the Mediterranean 
Sea on the foothills of the great mountains which fill half the map 
of Neutralia. Groves of walnut and cork-oak, little orchards of 
almond and lemon, cover the surrounding country and grow to 
the foot of the walls which jut out among them in a series of sharp 
bastions, ingeniously contrived in the seventeenth century and 
never, in a long history of strife, put to the test of assault ; for they 
enclose little of military significance. The medieval university, 
VOL. 162—NO. 971 cc 
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the baroque cathedral, twenty churches in whose delicate lime- 
stone belfries the storks build and multiply, a rococo square, two 
or three tiny shabby palaces, a market and a street of shops are 
all that can be found there and all that the heart of man can 
properly desire. The railway runs well clear of the town and 
betrays its presence only by rare puffs of white smoke among the 
tree-tops. 

At the hour of the angelus Scott-King sat with Mr. Bogdan 
Antonic at a café table on the ramparts. 

‘I suppose Bellorius must have looked out on almost precisely 
the same prospect as we see today.’ 

‘Yes, the buildings at least do not change. There is still the 
illusion of peace while, as in Bellorius’s time, the hills behind us 
are a nest of brigands.’ 

‘ He alludes to them, I remember, but surely today? .. .’ 

‘It is still the same. Now they call them by different names— 
partisans, resistance groups, unreconcilables, what you will. The 
effect is the same. You need police escort to travel many of the 
roads.’ 

They fell silent. In the course of the circuitous journey to 
Simona, sympathy had sprung up between Scott-King and the 
International Secretary. 

Bells deliciously chimed in the sunlit towers of twenty shadowy 
churches. 

At length Scott-King said : ‘ You know I suspect that you and 
I are the only members of our party who have read Bellorius.’ 

‘ My own knowledge of him is slight. But Mr. Fu has written 
of him very feelingly, I believe, in demotic Cantonese. Tell me, 
professor, do you think the celebration is a success?’ 

‘I’m not really a professor, you know.’ 

‘For the occasion all are professors. You are more professor 
than some who are here. I was obliged to cast my net rather wide 
to have all countries represented. Mr. Jungman, for example, is 
simply a gynecologist from the Hague, and Miss Bombaum is 
I do not know what. The Argentine and the Peruvian are mere 
students who happened to be in the country at this time. I tell 
you these things because I trust you and because I think you suspect 
them already. You have not perceived an element of deception ?’ 

Well, yes.’ 

‘ It is the wish of the Ministry, you see I am their cultural adviser. 
They required a celebration this summer. . I searched the records 
for an anniversary. I was in despair until by chance I hit on the 
name of Bellorius. They had not heard of him, of course, but 
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then they would have been equally in the dark if he had been 
Dante or Goethe. I told them,’ said Mr. Antonic with a sad, sly, 
highly civilised little smile, ‘ that he was one of the greatest figures 
of European letters.’ 

‘So he should be.’ 

‘You really think so? You do not find the whole thing a mas- 
querade? You think it is a success? I hope so, for you see my 
position at the Ministry is far from secure. There is jealousy 
everywhere. Imagine it, that anyone should be jealous of me. 
But in the New Neutralia all are so eager to work. They would 
snap up my little post greedily. Dr. Arturo Fe would like it.’ 

‘Surely not? He seems fully employed already.’ 

‘ That man collects government posts as in the old days church- 
men collected benefices. He has a dozen already and he covets 
mine. That is why it is such a triumph to have brought him here. 
If the celebration is not a success he will be implicated. Already, 
today, the Ministry have shown displeasure that the statue of 
Bellorius is not ready to be unveiled tomorrow. It is not our 
fault. It is the Office of Rest and Culture. It is the plot of an 
enemy named Engineer Garcia, who seeks to ruin Dr. Fe and 
succeed him in some of his posts. But Dr. Fe will explain ; he will 
improvise. He is of the country.’ 


Dr. Fe improvised next day. 

The party of savants were quartered in the main hotel of Simona, 
which that morning had the aspect of a war-time railway station 
owing to the arrival some time after midnight of fifty or sixty inter- 
national philatelists for whom no accommodation had been 
arranged. They had slept in the lounge and hall; were, some 
of them, still sleeping when the Bellorius delegation assembled. 

This was the day set down in the programme for the unveiling 
of the Bellorius statue. Hoarding and scaffolding in the town 
square marked the site of the proposed monument, but it was 
already well known among the delegates that the statue had not 
arrived. They had lived by rumour during the past three days 
for nothing in their exhilarating experiences had quite corresponded 
with the printed plans. ‘They say the bus has gone back to 
Bellacita for new tyres.’—‘ Have you heard we are to dine with the 
Lord Mayor? ’—‘I heard Dr. Fe say we should not leave till 
three o’clock.’—‘I believe we ought all to be at the Chapter 
House’ . . . and so on. This was the atmosphere of the tour, 
and in it the social barriers which had threatened to divide them 
at Bellacita had quickly broken down. Whitemaid was forgotten, 
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Scott-King found himself once more befriended, made part of 
a fellowship of bewilderment. They were two days on the road 
sleeping at places far from their original route ; they were wined 
and feasted at unexpected hours, disconcertingly greeted by brass 
bands and deputations, disconcertingly left stranded in deserted 
squares ; once they crossed paths and for several frantic hours 
exchanged luggage with a party of religious pilgrims ; once they 
had two dinners within an hour of each other ; once they had none. 

But here they were in the end where they should be, at Simona. 

The only absentee was Bellorius. 

Dr. Fe improvised. 

* Miss Bombaum, gentlemen, a little addition to our programme. 
Today we go to pay homage to the National Memorial.’ 
Obediently they trooped out to the bus. Some philatelists were 
sleeping there and had to be dislodged. When they entered they 
found their seats occupied with huge laurel wreaths. 

‘What are they?’ 

‘ Those are our homage.’ 

Red ribbons across the foliage bore the names of the countries 
thus curiously represented. 

They drove out of the town into the land of cork-oak and almond. 
After an hour they were stopped by military and an escort of 
armoured cars formed up before and behind them. 

‘ A little token of our esteem,’ said Dr. Fe. 

‘It is for fear of the partisans,’ whispered Dr. Antonic. 

Dust from the military enveloped the bus and hid the landscape. 
After two hours they halted. Here on a bare hillock stood the 
National Memorial. Like all modern state-architecture it was a 
loveless, unadorned object saved from insignificance only by its 
bulk ; a great truncated pyramid of stone. A squad of soldiers 
were at work seeking lethargically to expunge a message daubed 
across the inscribed face in red paint: ‘ Death to the Marshal.’ 

Dr. Fe ignored their activities and led his party to the further 
side which was innocent of any legend, patriotic or subversive. 
Here under a fierce sun they left their wreaths, Scott-King stepping 
forward, when called, to represent Great Britain. The poet 
journalist crouched and snapped with his camera. The escort 
cheered. The fatigue-men came round with: their mops to see 
what was going on. Dr. Fe said a few words in Neutralian. The 
ceremony was over. They had luncheon in a neighbouring town 
at what seemed to be a kind of barrack-canteen, a bare room decor- 
ated only by a large photograph of the Marshal ; a substantial but 
far from sumptuous meal eaten at narrow tables on thick earthen- 
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ware plates. Scott-King drank several glasses of the heavy, purplish 
wine. The bus had stood long in the sun and was scorching hot. 
The wine and the thick stew induced sleep, and Scott-King 
lolled away the hours of the return journey unconscious of the 
jungle whispering which prevailed around him in that tropic 
air. 


Whispering, however, there was, and it found full voice when at 
length the party returned to Simona. 

Scott-King awoke to it as he entered the hotel. ‘We must call 
a meeting,’ the American professor was saying. ‘ We must vote 
a resolution.’ 

‘ We want a show-down,’ said Miss Bombaum. ‘ Not here,’ she 
added, taking stock of the stamp-collectors who still squatted in the 
public rooms. ‘ Upstairs.’ 

It would be tedious in the extreme to recount all that was said in 
Miss Bombaum’s bedroom after the expulsion of two philatelists 
who had taken refuge there. It was tedious to sit there, thought 
Scott-King, while the fountains were splashing in the square and 
the breeze stirring among the orange leaves on the city walls. 
Speeches were made, repeated, translated and mis-translated ; 
there were calls for order and small private explosions of ill-temper. 
Not all the delegates were present. The Swiss Professor and the 
Chinese could not be found ; the Peruvian and Argentine students 
refused to come, but there were six savants in the little bedroom 
besides Miss Bombaum, all of them, except Scott-King, very indig- 
nant about something. 

The cause of offence emerged through many words and the haze 
of tobacco smoke. In brief it was this: the Bellorius Association 
had been made dupes of the politicians. But for Miss Bombaum’s 
insatiable curiosity nothing need ever have been known of it. She 
had nosed out the grim truth like a truffle and the fact was plain. 
The National Monument was nothing more or less than a fetish of 
civil strife. It commemorated the massacre, execution, liquidation 
—what you will—ten years back on that sunny spot of some fifty 
leaders of the now dominant Neutralian party by those then 
dominant. The delegates of the Bellorius Association had been 
tricked into leaving wreaths there and worse than this had been 
photographed in the act. Miss Bombaum’s picture was at that 
moment, she said, being rushed out to the newspapers of the world. 
More than this they had lunched at the Party Headquarters at 
the very tables where the ruffians of the Party were wont to refresh 
themselves after their orgies of terrorisation. What was more, Miss 
Bombaum said, she had just learned from a book in her possession 
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that Bellorius had never had any connection with Neutralia at all ; 
he had been a Byzantine general. 

Scott-King petulantly joined issue on this point. Strong words 
were used of him. ‘ Fascist beast.’—‘ Reactionary cannibal.’— 
‘ Bourgeois escapist.’ 

Scott-King withdrew from the meeting. 

Dr. Fe was in the passage. He took Scott-King’s arm and 
silently led him downstairs and out into the arcaded street. 

‘ They are not content,’ said Dr. Fe. ‘ It is a tragedy of the first 

itude.’ 

* You shouldn’t have done it, you know,’ said Scott-King. 

‘I should not have done it? My dear professor I wept when 
it was first suggested. I delayed our journey two days on the road 
precisely to avoid this. But would they listen? I said to the 
Minister of Popular Enlightenment, “‘ Excellency, this is an inter- 
national occasion. It is in the realm of pure scholarship. These 
great men have not come to Neutralia for political purposes.” 
He replied coarsely: ‘“‘ They are eating ang drinking at our 
expense. They should show their respect for the Régime. The 
Physical Training Delegates have all saluted the Marshal in the 
Sports Stadium. The Philatelists have been issued with the party 
badge and many of them wear it. The Professors, too, must help 
the New Neutralia.” What could I say? He is a person of no 
delicacy, of the lowest origins. It was he, I have no doubt, who 
induced the Ministry of Rest and Culture to delay sending the 
statue. Professor, you do not understand politics. I will be frank 
with you. It was all a plot.’ 

‘So Miss Bombaum says.’ 

‘A plot against me. For a long time now they have been 
plotting my downfall. Iam notaparty man. You think because 
I wear the badge and give the salute I am of the New Neutralia. 
Professor, I have six children, two of them girls of marriageable age. 
What can one do but seek one’s fortune? And now I think I am 
ruined.’ 

‘Is it as bad as that?’ 

‘I cannot express how bad it is. Professor, you must go back to 
that room and persuade them to be calm. You are English. You 
have great influence. I have remarked during our journey together 
how they have all respected you.’ 

‘They called me “a fascist beast.” ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Dr. Fe simply, ‘ I heard it through the keyhole. They 
were very discontented.’ 

After Miss Bombaum’s bedroom, the streets were cool and sweet ; 
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the touch of Dr. Fe’s fingers on Scott-King’s sleeve were light as 
a moth. They walked on in silence. At a dewy flower-stall Dr. 
Fe bought Scott-King a buttonhole, haggled fiercely over the price 
and then resumed the sorrowful promenade. 

‘You will not go back?’ 

‘It would do no good, you know.’ 

‘ An Englishman admits himself beaten,’ said Dr. Fe desperately. 

‘It amounts to that.’ 

‘But you yourself will stay with us to the end?’ 

‘Oh certainly.’ 

‘ Why, then, we have lost nothing of consequence. The cele- 
brations can proceed.’ He said it politely, gallantly, but he sighed 
as they parted. 

Scott-King climbed the worn steps of the ramparts and sat alone 
under the orange trees watching the sun set. 


The hotel was tranquil that evening. The philatelists had been 
collected and carted off; they left dumbly and glumly for an 
unknown destination like Displaced Persons swept up in the 
machinery of ‘social engineering.’ The six dissident delegates 
went with them, in default of other transport. The Swiss, the 
Chinese, the Peruvian and the Argentine alone remained. They 
dined together, silently, lacking a common tongue, but in good 
humour. Dr. Fe, Dr. Antonic and the Poet dined at another 
table, also silent, but sorrowful. 

Next day the errant effigy arrived by lorry and the day following 
was fixed for the unveiling. Scott-King passed the time happily. 
He studied the daily papers, all of which, true to Miss Bombaum’s 
forecast, displayed large photographs of the ceremony at the 
National Monument. He pieced together the sense of a leading 
article on the subject, he ate, he dozed, he visited the shadowy and 
splendid churches of the town, he composed the speech which, he 
was told, was expected of him on the morrow. Dr. Fe, when they 
met, showed the reserve proper to a man of delicate feeling who had 
in emotion revealed too much of himself. It was a happy day for 
Scott-King. 

Not so for his colleagues. Two disasters befell them severally, 
while he was pottering around. The Swiss Professor and the 
Chinese went for a little drive together in the hills. Their com- 
panionship was grounded on economy rather than mutual liking. 
An importunate guide ; insensibility to the contemplative pleasures 
of Western architecture ; a seemingly advantageous price; the 
promise of cool breezes, a wide panorama, a little restaurant ; these 
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undid them. When at evening they had not returned, their fate 
was certain. 

‘ They should have consulted Dr. Fe,’ said Dr. Antonic. 

‘ He would have chosen a more suitable road and found them an 
escort.’ 

‘What will become of them ?’ 

‘ With the partisans you cannot say. Many of them are worthy, 
old-fashioned fellows who will treat them hospitably and wait for 
a ransom. But some are occupied with politics. If our friends 
have fallen among them, I am afraid they will be shot.’ 

The fate of the South Americans was less romantic. The police 
took them off during luncheon. 

‘ It seems they were not Argentine or Peruvian,’ said Dr. Antonic. 
‘ Not even students.’ 

‘What had they done?’ 

‘I suppose they were informed against.’ 

‘ They certainly had a villainous appearance.’ 

‘Oh yes, I suppose they were desperate fellows—spies, bi- 
metallists, who can say? Nowadays it is not what you do that 
counts, but who informs against you. I think someone very high 
up must have informed against that pair. Otherwise Dr. Fe could 
have had the business postponed until after our little ceremony. 
Or perhaps Dr. Fe’s influence is on the wane.’ 


So in the end, as was indeed most fitting, one voice only was 
raised to honour Bellorius. 

The statue, when at last, after many ineffective tugs at the 
controlling cord, it was undraped and stood clear under the pitiless 
Neutralian sun, above the blaring music, while the populace cheered 
and according to their custom threw fire-crackers under the feet 
of the notables, as the pigeons in the square fluttered high in alarm 
and the full weight of the band followed the opening trumpets— 
the statue was appalling. It had lain many years in the mason’s 
yard having been commissioned in an age of free enterprise for 
the tomb of a commercial magnate whose estate, on investigation, 
had proved to be illusory. There were no extant portraits of 
Bellorius. In their absence some sharp business had been done in 
the Ministry of Rest and Culture. It was not Bellorius ; it was 
not the fraudulent merchant prince ; it was not even unambiguously 
male ; it was scarcely human ; it represented perhaps one of the 
virtues. 

Scott-King stood aghast at the outrage he had unwittingly com- 
mitted on that gracious square. But he had already spoken and 
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his speech had been a success. He had spoken in Latin ; he had 
spoken from the heart. He had said that a torn and embittered 
world was that day united in dedicating itself to the majestic con- 
cept of Bellorius, in rebuilding itself first in Neutralia, then among 
all the yearning peoples of the West, on the foundations Bellorius 
had so securely laid. He had said that they were lighting a candle 
that day which by the Grace of God should never be put out. 

And after the oration came a prodigious luncheon at the Uni- 
versity. And after the luncheon he was invested with a Doctorate 
of International Law. And after the investiture he was put into 
a bus and driven with Dr. Fe, Dr. Antonic and the Poet, back to 
Bellacita. 

By the direct road the journey took barely five hours. It was 
not yet midnight when they drove down the brilliant boulevard 
of the capital city. Little had been said on the road. When they 
drew up at the Ministry, Dr. Fe said : ‘ So our little expedition is 
over. I can only hope, professor, that you have enjoyed it a particle 
as much as we.’ He held out his hand and smiled under the 
arc-lamps. Dr. Antonic and the Poet collected their modest 
luggage. ‘ Good night,’ they said. ‘Good night. We shall walk 
from here. The taxis are so expensive—the double fare operates 
after nine o’clock.’ 

They walked. Dr. Fe ascended the steps of the Ministry. ‘ Back 
to work,’ he said. ‘I have had an urgent summons to report to 
my chief. We work late in the New Neutralia.’ 

There was nothing furtive about his ascent but it was swift. 
Scott-King caught him as he was about to enter a lift. 

‘But, I say, where am I to go?’ 

‘ Professor, our humble town is yours. Where would you like 
to go?’ 

‘ Well, I suppose I must go to an hotel. We were at the Ritz 
before.’ 

‘I am sure you will be comfortable there. Tell the porter to 
get you a taxi and see he does not try to overcharge you. Double- 
fare but not more.’ 

‘But I shall see you tomorrow ?’ 

‘I hope very often.’ 

Dr. Fe bowed and the doors of the lift shut upon his bow and 
his smile. 

There was in his manner something more than the reserve 
proper to a man of delicate feeling who had in emotion revealed 
too much of himself. 
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IV 

* Officially,’ said Mr. Horace Smudge, ‘ we don’t even know 
you’re here.’ 

He gazed at Scott-King through hexagonal spectacles across the 
Pending Tray and twiddled a new-fangled fountain pen ; he wore 
an ‘ office suit’ with a multiplicity of pencils protruding from his 
breast-pocket and an expression of face which seemed to suggest 
that he expected one of the telephones on his desk to ring at any 
moment with a message about something far more important than 
the matter under discussion ; he was for all the world, Scott-King 
thought, like a clerk in the food office at Granchester. 

Scott-King’s life had been lived far from chanceries, but once, 
very many years ago at Stockholm, he had been asked to luncheon 
by mistake for someone else at the British Embassy. Sir Samson 
Courtenay had been chargé d’affaires at the time and Scott-King 
gratefully recalled the air of nonchalant benevolence with which 
he had received a callow undergraduate where he had expected 
a Cabinet Minister. Sir Samson had not gone far in his profession 
but for one man at least, for Scott-King, he remained the fixed 
type of English diplomat. 

Smudge was not as Sir Samson; he was the child of sterner 
circumstances and a new theory of public service ; no uncle had 
put in a bland word for Smudge in high places ; honest toil, a 
clear head in the examination room, a genuine enthusiasm for 
Commercial Geography, had brought him to his present position 
as second secretary at Bellacita. ‘ You’ve no conception,’ said 
Smudge, ‘ what a time we have with Priorities. I’ve had to put the 
Ambassadress off the plane twice, at the last moment, to make room 
for I.C.I. men. As it is I have four electrical engineers, two 
British Council lecturers and a trades-unionist all wanting passages. 
Officially we have not heard of Bellorius. The Neutralians 
brought you here. It’s their business to get you back.’ 

‘I’ve been to them twice a day for three days. The man who 
organised everything, Dr. Fe, seems to have left the ministry.’ 

‘ You could always go by train, of course. It takes a little time 
but it would probably be quicker in the end. I presume you have 
all the necessary visas ? ’ 

‘No. How long would they take to get?’ 

‘Perhaps three weeks, perhaps longer. It’s the Inter-Allied 
Zone Authority which holds things up.’ 

‘ But I can’t afford to go on living here indefinitely. I was only 
allowed to bring £75 and the prices are terrible.’ 

* Yes, we had a case like that the other day. A man called White- 
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maid. He’d run out of money and wanted to cash a cheque, but 
of course that is specifically contrary to the currency regulations. 
The consul took charge of him.’ 

‘Did he get home?’ 

‘I think he’s on the way. They ship them by sea, you know, as 
Distressed British Subjects and hand them over to the police on 
arrival. He was connected with your Bellorius celebration I think. 
It has caused a good deal of work to us one way and another. But 
it’s worse for the Swiss. They’ve had a professor murdered.’ 

‘I’m not intending to get murdered if I can help it.’ 

‘No, don’t. It causes endless work—a special report on con- 
sellor-level and sometimes an answer to be drafted for a question 
in the House. Don’t get murdered. I’m sorry I can’t do more 
for you. I only deal with air priorities. You are the business of 
the consulate really. You had better let them know in a week or 
two how things turn out.’ 


The heat was scarcely endurable. In the ten days Scott-King 
had been in the country, the summer seemed to change temper and 
set its face angrily against him. The grass had turned brown in 
the square. Men still hosed the streets but the burning stone was 
dry again in an instant. The season was over; half the shops 
were shut and the little brown noblemen had left their chairs in 
the Ritz. 

It was no great distance from the Embassy to the hotel, but 
Scott-King was stumbling with exhaustion before he reached the 
revolving doors. He went on foot for he was obsessed now by 
parsimony ; he could no longer eat with pleasure, counting the 
price of each mouthful, calculating the charge for service, the 
stamp duty, the luxury taxes ; groaning in that scorching summer 
under the weight of the Winter Relief Fund. He should leave the 
Ritz without delay, he resolved, and yet he hesitated; once 
esconced in some modest pension, in some remote side street where 
no telephone ever rang and no one in passage from the outer world 
ever set foot, might he not be lost irretrievably, submerged, unre- 
cognizable in hisdimness, unremembered? Would he perhaps, years 
hence, exhibit a little discoloured card advertising day lessons in 
English conversation, grow shabbier and greyer and plumper with 
the limp accretions of despair and destitution and die there at last 
nameless? He was an adult, an intellectual, a classical scholar, 
almost a poet, but he could not face that future without terror. 
So he clung to the Ritz, empty as it was, contemptuously as he felt 
himself regarded there, as the one place in Neutralia where sal- 
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vation might still be found. If he left, he knew it would be for 
ever. He lacked the assurance of the native nobility who could 
sit there day by day, as though by right. Scott-King’s only right 
lay in his travellers’ cheques. He worked out his bill from hour 
to hour. At the moment he had nearly forty pounds in hand. 
When he was down to twenty, he decided, he would move. Mean- 
while he looked anxiously round the dining-room before starting 
the daily calculation of how cheaply he could lunch. 

And that day he was justified. His number turned up. Sitting 
not two tables away, alone, was Miss Bombaum. He rose to greet 
her. All the hard epithets with which they had parted were 
forgotten. 

‘ May I sit here?’ 

She looked up, first without recognition, then with pleasure. 
Perhaps there was something in his forlorn appearance, in the 
diffidence of his appeal, which cleared him in Miss Bombaum’s 
mind. This was no fascist beast that stood before her, no reaction- 
ary cannibal. 

‘ Surely,’ she said. ‘The guy who invited me hasn’t shown up.’ 

A ghastly fear, cold in that torrid room, struck Scott-King, that 
he would have to pay for Miss Bombaum’s luncheon. She was 
eating a lobster, he noted, and drinking hock. 

‘ When you’ve finished,’ he said. ‘ Afterwards, with coffee per- 
haps in the lounge.’ 

‘I’ve a date in twenty minutes,’ she said. ‘ Sit down.’ 

He sat and at once, in answer to her casual enquiry, poured out 
the details of his predicament. He laid particular stress on the 
financial question and, as pointedly as he could, ordered the 
humblest dish on the menu. ‘It’s a fallacy not to eat in hot 
weather,’ said MissBombaum. ‘ Youneed tokeep your strength up.’ 

When he had finished the recital she said, ‘ Well I reckon it 
shouldn’t be hard to fix you up. Go by the Underground.’ 

Blacker despair in Scott-King’s haunted face told Miss Bombaum 
that she had not made herself clear. 

‘ You’ve surely heard of the Underground? It’s—’ she quoted 
from one of her recent articles on the subject—‘ it’s an alternative 
map of Europe, like a tracing overlying all the established frontiers 
and routes of communication. It’s the new world taking 
shape below the surface of the old. It’s the new ultra-national 
citizenship.’ 

‘Well I’m blessed.’ 

‘ Look, I can’t stop now. Be here this evening and I’ll take you 
to see the key-man \ 
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That afternoon, his last, as it turned out, in Bellacita, Scott-King 
received his first caller. He had gone to his room to sleep through 
the heat of the day, when his telephone rang and a voice announced 
Dr. Antonic. He asked him to be sent up. 

The Croat entered and sat by his bed. 

‘ So you have acquired the Neutralian custom of the siesta. Iam 
too old. I cannot adapt myself to new customs. Everything in 
this country is as strange to me as when I first came here. 

‘I was at the Foreign Office this morning enquiring about my 
papers of nationalisation and I heard by chance you were still here. 
So I came at once. I do not intrude? I thought you would have 
left by now. You have heard of our misfortunes? Poor Dr. Fe is 
disgraced. All his offices taken from him. More than this there 
is trouble with his accounts. He spent more, it appears, on the 
Bellorius celebrations than the Treasury authorised. Since he is 
out of office he has no access to the books and cannot adjust them. 
They say he will be prosecuted, perhaps sent to the islands.’ 

‘And you, Dr. Antonic ?’ 

‘I am never fortunate. I relied on Dr. Fe for my naturalisation. 
Whom shall I turn to now? My wife thought that perhaps you 
could do something for us in England to make us British subjects.’ 

‘ There is nothing I can do.’ 

‘No, I suppose not. Nor in America?’ 

* Still less there.’ 

‘So I told my wife. But she is a Czech and so always hopeful. 
We Croats do not hope. It would be a great honour if you would 
come and explain these things to her. She will not believe me 
when I say there is no hope. I promised I would bring 
you.” 

So Scott-King dressed and was led through the heat to a new 
quarter on the edge of the town, to a block of flats. 

‘ We came here because of the elevator. My wife was weary of 
Neutralian stairs. But alas the elevator no longer works.’ 

They trudged to the top floor, to a single sitting-room full of 
children, heavy with the smell of coffee and cigarette smoke. 

‘I am ashamed to receive you in a house without an elevator,’ 
said Mme. Antonic in French ; then turning to the children, she 
addressed them in another tongue. They bowed, curtsied, and 
left the room. Mme. Antonic prepared coffee and brought a plate 
of biscuits from the cupboard. 

‘I was sure you would come,’ she said. ‘ My husband is too 
timid. You will take us with you to America.’ 

‘Dear madam, I have never been there.’ 
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‘To England then. We must leave this country. We are not 
at our ease here.’ 

‘I am finding the utmost difficulty in getting to England myself.’ 

‘We are respectable people. My husband is a diplomat. 
My father had his own factory at Prague. Do you know Mr. 
Mackenzie ? 

‘No, I don’t think so.’ 

‘ Here was a very respectable Englishman. He would help us if 
we could find him. He came often to my father’s factory. If you 
will find Mr. Mackenzie he will help us.’ 

So the conversation wore on. ‘If we could only find Mr. 
Mackenzie,’ Mme. Antonic repeated, ‘ all our troubles would be 
at an end.’ Presently the children returned. 

‘I will take them to the kitchen,’ said Mme. Antonic, ‘ and give 
them some jam. Then they will not be a nuisance.’ 

* You see,’ said Dr. Antonic, as the door closed, ‘ she is always 
hopeful. Now I do not hope. Do you think,’ he asked, ‘ that in 
Neutralia Western Culture might be born again. That this coun- 
try has been preserved by Destiny from the horrors of war so that 
it can become a beacon of hope for the world?’ 

‘No,’ said Scott-King. 

‘Do you not?’ asked Dr. Antonic anxiously. ‘Do you not? 
Neither do I.’ 


That evening Miss Bombaum and Scott-King took’a cab to the 
suburbs and left it at a café where they met the man who had sat 
with Miss Bombaum in the Ritz on her first evening. No names 
were exchanged. 

‘ Who’s this guy, Martha ?’ 

‘An English friend of mine I want you to help.’ 

‘ Going far?’ 

‘England. Can he see the chief?’ 

*T’ll go ask. He’s on the level?’ 

Surely.’ 

‘ Well stick around while I ask.’ 

He went to telephone and returned saying, ‘ The chief’ll see 
him. We can drop him off there, then have our talk.’ 

They took another cab and drove further from the city into a 
district of tanneries and slaughter-houses, recognisable by their 
smell in the hot darkness. Presently they stopped at a lightless 
villa. 

‘In there. Don’t ring. Just push the door.’ 
‘Hope you have a good trip,’ said Miss Bombaum. 
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Scott-King was not a reader of popular novels and so was un- 
familiar with the phrase ‘ It all happened so quickly that it was 
not until afterwards . . .”. That, however, expressed his situation. 
The cab drove off as he was still stumbling up the garden path. 
He pushed the door, entered an empty and lightless hall, heard 
a voice from another room call ‘ Come in,’ went in, and found 
himself in a shabby office confronting a Neutralian in the uniform 
of a major of police. 

The man addressed him in English. ‘ You are Miss Bombaum’s 
friend? Sitdown. Do not be alarmed by my uniform. Some of 
our clients are very much alarmed. A silly boy tried to shoot me 
last week when he saw me like this. He suspected a trap. You 
want to go to England, I think. That is very difficult. Now if 
you had said Mexico or Brazil or Switzerland it would be easier. 
You have reasons which make > preferable ? ’ 

‘I have reasons.’ 

‘Curious. I spent many years here and found it a place of few 
attractions. The women had no modesty, the food upset my 
stomach. I have a little party on their way to Sicily. That would 
not do instead ?’ 

‘I am afraid not.’ 

‘ Well, we must see what can be done. You have a passport? 
That is lucky. English passports come very dear just now. I hope 
Miss Bombaum explained to you that mine is not a charitable 
organisation. We exist to make profits and our expenses are high. 
I am constantly bothered by people who come to me supposing I 
work for the love of it. I do love my work, but love is not enough. 
The young man I spoke of just now, who tried to shoot me—he is 
buried just outside under the wall—he thought this was a political 
organisation. We help people irrespective of class, race, party, 
creed or colour—for cash in advance. It is true, when I first took 
over, there were certain amateur associations that had sprung up 
during the World War—escaping prisoners, communist agents, 
Zionists, spies and so on. I soon put them out of business. That 
is where my position in the police is a help. Now I can say I have 
a virtual monopoly. Our work increases every day. It is extraor- 
dinary how many people without the requisite facilities seem 
anxious to cross frontiers today. I also have a valued connection 
with the Neutralian government. Troublesome fellows whom 
they want to disappear pass through my hands in large numbers. 
How much have you got?’ 

‘ About forty pounds.’ 

‘Show me.’ 
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Scott-King handed him his book of travellers’ cheques. 

‘ But there are seventy pounds here.’ 

‘Yes, but my hotel bill . . .’ 

‘ There will be no time for that.’ 

‘I am sorry,’ said Scott-King firmly. ‘I could not possibly 
leave an hotel with my bill unpaid. It may seem absurdly scrupu- 
lous to you but it is one of the things I simply cannot do.’ 

The Major was not a man to argue from first principles. He 
took men as they came and in his humane calling he dealt with 
many types. 

‘ Well I shan’t pay it,’ he said. ‘Do you know anyone else in 
Bellacita ? ’ 

‘No one.’ 

Think.’ 

‘ There was a man called Smudge at our Embassy.’ 

‘ Smudge shall have your bill. These cheques want signing.’ 

Scott-King signed and the cheques were put away in the bureau 
drawer. ‘ My luggage?’ 

‘We do not handle luggage. You will start this evening. I 
have a small party leaving for the coast. We have our main clear- 
ing-house at Santa Maria. From there you will travel by steamer, 
perhaps not in the highest luxury, but what will you? No doubt 
as an Englishman you are a good sailor.’ 

He rang a bell on his desk and spoke to the answering secretary 
in rapid Neutralian. 

‘ My man here will take charge of you and fit you out. You 
speak Neutralian? No? Perhaps it is as well. We do not 
encourage talk in my business, and I must warn you, the strictest 
discipline has to be observed. From now on you are under orders. 
Those who disobey never reach their destinations. Goodbye and 
a good journey.’ 

Some few hours later a large and antiquated saloon car was 
bumping towards the sea. In it sat in extreme discomfort seven 
men habited as Ursuline nuns. Scott-King was among them. 


The little Mediterranean sea-port of Santa Maria lay very near 
the heart of Europe. An Athenian colony had thrived there in 
the days of Pericles and built a shrine to Poseidon ; Carthaginian 
slaves had built the breakwater and deepened the basin ; Romans 
had brought fresh water from the mountain springs ; Dominican 
friars had raised the great church which gave the place its present 
name ; the Hapsburgs had laid out the elaborate little piazza ; 
one of Napoleon’s marshals had made it his base and left a classical 
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garden there. The footprints of all these gentler conquerors were 
still plain to see but Scott-King said nothing as, at dawn, he bowled 
over the cobbles to the water-front. 

The underground dispersal centre was a warehouse ; three wide 
floors, unpartitioned, with boarded windows, joined by an iron 
staircase. There was one door near which the guardian had set 
her large brass bedstead. At most hours of the day she reclined 
there under a coverlet littered with various kinds of food, weapons, 
tobacco. and a little bolster on which she sometimes made lace of 
an ecclesiastical pattern. She had the face of a tricoteuse of the 
Terror. ‘Welcome to Modern Europe,’ she said as the seven 
Ursulines entered. 

The place was crowded. In the six days which he spent there 
Scott-King identified most of the groups who massed together by 
languages. There were a detachment of Slovene royalists, a few 
Algerian nationals, the remnants of a Syrian anarchist association, 
ten patient Turkish prostitutes, four French Petainist millionaires, 
a few Bulgarian terrorists, a half-dozen former Gestapo men, an 
Italian air-marshal and his suite, a Hungarian ballet, some Portu- 
guese Trotskyites. The English speaking group consisted chiefly 
of armed deserters from the American and British Armies of Liber- 
ation. They had huge sums of money distributed about the 
linings of their clothes, the reward of many months traffic round 
the docks of Naples. 

Such activity as there was took place in the hour before dawn. 
Then the officer in charge, husband, it seemed, of the guardian 
hag, would appear with lists and a handful of passports; a roll 
would be called and a party despatched to some other destination. 
During the day the soldiers played poker—a fifty dollar ante and 
a hundred dollar raise. Sometimes in the hours of darkness new- 
comers arrived. The total number at the clearing station remained 
fairly constant. 

At last on the sixth day there was a commotion. It began at 
mid-day with a call from the chief of police. He came with sword 
and epaulettes and he talked intently and crossly with the custodian 
in Neutralian. 

One of the Americans who had picked up more languages during 
his time in the Old World than most diplomats, explained : ‘ The 
guy with the fancy fixings says we got to get to hell out of here. 
Seems there’s a new officer going to raid this joint.’ 

When the officer had gone, the custodian and his wife debated 
the question. ‘ The old girl says why don’t he hand us over and 
get rewarded. The guy says Hell, the most likely reward they’d 
VOL. 162—NO. 971 DD 
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get would be hanging. Seems there’s some stiffs planted round 
about.’ 

Presently a sea-captain appeared and talked Greek. All the 
underground travellers sat stock still listening, picking up a word 
here and there. ‘ This guy’s got a ship can take us off.’ 

‘ Where ?’ 

* Aw, some place. They’re talking finance, not geography, just 
at present.’ 

A bargain was struck. The captain departed, and the under- 
ground conductor explained to each language group in turn that 
there had been a slight dislocation of plan. ‘ Don’t worry,’ he 
said. ‘Just go quiet. Everything’s all right. We'll look after 
you. You'll all get where you want tointime. Just at the moment 
you got to move, that’s all.’ 

So, unprotesting, at night-fall, the strangely assorted party was 
hustled on board a schooner. Noah’s animals cannot have 
embarked with less sense of the object of their journey. The little 
ship was not built for such cargo. Down they went into a dark 
hold ; hatches were battened down ; the unmistakeable sound of 
moorings being cast off came to them in their timbered prison ; an 
auxiliary deisel engine started up ; sails were hoisted ; soon they 
were on the high seas in very nasty weather. 


This is the story of a summer holiday ; a light tale. It treats, 
at the worst, with solid discomfort and intellectual doubt. It would 
be inappropriate to speak here of those depths of the human spirit, 
the agony and despair, of the next few days of Scott-King’s life. 
To even the Comic Muse, the gadabout, the adventurous one of 
those heavenly sisters, to whom so little that is human comes amiss, 
who can mix in almost any company and find a welcome at almost 
every door—even to her there are forbidden places. Let us leave 
Scott-King then on the high seas and meet him again as, sadly 
changed, he comes at length into harbour. The hatches are off, 
the August sun seems cool and the breathless, Mediterranean air 
fresh and spring-like as at length he climbs on deck. There are 
soldiers ; there is barbed wire ; there is a waiting lorry ; there is 
a drive through a sandy landscape, more soldiers, more wire. All 
the time Scott-King is in a daze. He is first fully conscious in 
a tent, sitting stark naked while a man in khaki drill taps his knee 
with a ruler. 

‘I say Doc, I know this man.’ He looks up into a vaguely 
familiar face. ‘ You are Mr. Scott-King, aren’t you? What on 
earth are you doing with this bunch, sir?’ 
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‘ Lockwood ! Good gracious, you used to be in my Greek set ! 
Where am I?’ 
‘No. 64 Jewish Illicit Immigrants’ Camp, Palestine.’ 


Granchester reassembled in the third week of September. On 
the first evening of term, Scott-King sat in the masters’ common- 
room and half heard Griggs telling of his trip abroad. ‘It gives 
one a new angle to things, getting out of England for a bit. What 
did you do, Scotty?’ 

‘Oh, nothing much. I met Lockwood. You remember him. 
Sad case, he was a sitter for the Balliol scholarship. Then he had 
to go into the army.’ 

‘I thought he was still in it. How typical of Old Scotty that 
all he has to tell us after eight weeks away is that he met a prize 
pupil !’ 

‘ To tell you the truth I feel a little déseuvré. I must look for a 
new subject.’ 

* You’ve come to the end of old Bellorius at last ?’ 

‘ Quite to the end.’ 

Later the Headmaster sent for Scott-King. 

‘ You know,’ he said, ‘ we are starting this year with fifteen fewer 
classical specialists than we had last term?’ 

‘I thought that would be about the number.’ 

‘ As you know I’m an old Greats man myself. I deplore it as 
much as you do. But what are we to do ? Parents are not inter- 
ested in producing the “ complete man” any more. They want to 
qualify their boys for jobs in the modern world. You can hardly 
blame them, can you?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Scott-King. ‘I can and do.’ 

‘I always say you are a much more important man here than I 
am. One couldn’t conceive of Granchester without Scott-King. 
But has it ever occurred to you that a time may come when there 
will be no more classical boys at all?’ 

‘Oh yes. Often.’ 

‘ What I was going to suggest was—I wonder if you will consider 
taking some other subject as well as the Classics? History, for 
example, preferably economic history ?’ 

‘No, headmaster.’ 

‘But, you know, there may be something of a crisis ahead.’ 

‘Yes, headmaster.’ 

‘Then what do you intend to do?’ 

‘If you approve, headmaster, I will stay as I am here as 
long as any boy wants to read the classics. I think it would be 
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very wicked indeed to do anything to fit a boy for the modern 
world.’ 

‘It’s a short-sighted view, Scott-King.’ 

‘There, headmaster, with all respect, I differ from you pro- 
foundly. I think it the most long-sighted view it is possible to 
take.’ 
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The Education of an Aisthete—II 


BY PETER QUENNELL 


Over the modest signature, ‘ A Graduate of Oxford,’ the opening 
volume of Modern Painters was published by Smith, Elder of Cornhill 
in April 1843. It had been written during the previous twelve 
months ; but its genesis can be traced back to a far remoter period 
of Ruskin’s education—to his earliest glimpse of Rogers’ Italy, to 
the memorable occasion when he had first acquired a Turner water- 
colour, or to his original meeting with the great man, which had 
brightened the disturbed and dreary days between the time he left 
Oxford and his departure for the Continent. Though warned that 
he might think the old Academician ‘ coarse, boorish, unintellectual, 
vulgar,’ when they came face to face Ruskin found him ‘ a some- 
what eccentric, keen-mannered, matter-of-fact, English-minded 
gentleman: good natured evidently . . . shrewd, perhaps a little 
selfish, highly intellectual, the powers of the mind . . . flashing 
out occasionally in a word or a look.’ Admirer and master made 
a curiously assorted pair: the one youthful, innocent, enthusiastic, 
handsome and fastidious product of a well-to-do, adoring family ; 
the other a short, seventy-year-old ‘ Jewish-nosed man in an ill-cut 
brown tail coat, striped waistcoat, and enormous frilled shirt,’ whose 
habits were both miserly and crapulous, and whose bare, dirty 
London rooms, haunted by a troop of skeleton-thin Angora cats 
and an elderly and squalid concubine, were further encumbered 
by a vast decaying accumulation of partly finished pictures. But 
Ruskin’s enthusiasm was uncritical ; the study of human nature, 
after all, would never be his forte ; and, on noticing some newspaper 
abuse of Turner’s recent ‘ Juliet’ he had already, at the age of 
seventeen, dashed off a spirited defence of his favourite painter’s life- 
work, which James Ruskin, with his usual caution, decided the 
artist himself must see before it reached the public. Turner’s 
response had been politely discouraging ; and Ruskin continued to 
hold his peace, until a renewed attack, published by the art-critic of 
the Atheneum, re-awoke his ardour. At once he embarked on a 
vindication of Turner’s latest mannerisms, which gradually devel- 
oped into an essay on the whole method and tendency of modern 
landscape art. 

The book was immediately successful. True, its hero, who 
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had had the somewhat overwhelming experience of seeing him- 
self compared to the great angel of the Apocalypse, ‘ glorious in 
conception—unfathomable in knowledge—solitary in power . . . 
sent as a prophet of God to reveal to men the mysteries of His 
universe,’ prudently refrained from uttering any comment; and 
fifteen months had passed before he could bring himself to refer 
to those outrageous eulogies. But then, after a dinner-party, 
Turner abruptly thanked his champion, drove home with him in 
the same carriage and, when they arrived at his door, ‘ vowed he’d 
be damned if we shouldn’t come in and have some sherry. We 
were compelled to obey (wrote Ruskin) and so drank healths again 
. . . by the light of a single tallow candle in the under room . . .” 
Turner’s fellow painters were equally reserved. Literary judges, 
on the other hand, were very much less backward ; and Sydney 
Smith, an urbane and delightful link between the Georgian and 
Victorian ages, was reported to James Ruskin as having spoken 
‘in the highest terms of your son’s work, on a public occasion, and 
in the presence of several distinguished literary characters,’ declaring 
that it was ‘a work of transcendent talent, presented the most 
original views, and the most elegant and powerful language, and 
would work a complete revolution in the world of taste.’ Apart 
from its literary charm, which was compulsive, Modern Painters had 
many obvious claims to general popularity. Ina period enamoured 
of its own achievements, convinced that the nineteenth century 
represented a critical, perhaps a concluding, stage in the history 
of human progress, the book, which set out to prove with a dignified 
parade of learning that modern artistt—what was more, modern 
English artists—were immensely superior to the Old Masters, French 
or Dutch, whose pictures filled our galleries, was bound to receive 
the suffrage of many progressive and patriotic readers. Besides, 
its moral tone was reassuring. The intention of the book might 
not be plainly pietistic ; yet repeatedly the author expressed his 
conviction that the true object of the artist’s life was to celebrate 
the supreme beauty, diversity and ingenuity of the god-made world 
around him. He was less a creator than an interpreter. The 
esthetic side of the artist’s functions, if not summarily discounted, 
was nowhere over-emphasised ; for the artist’s business (so the 
reader gathered) was to appeal to beholders in clear and simple 
language ; and this language, with all its complexities, though 
‘invaluable as the vehicle of thought,’ was ‘ by itself nothing . . . 
All those excellences which are peculiar to the painter as such, are 
merely what rhythm, melody, precision and force are in the words 
of the orator and poet, necessary to their greatness, but not the 
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test of their greatness. It is not (decided Ruskin) by the mode of 
representing and saying, but by what is represented and said, that 
the respective greatness either of the painter or the writer is to 
be finally determined.’ 

As an example of the magnificent uses to which the language of 
painting might be applied by a really accomplished and rightly 
conscientious artist, Ruskin proceeded to describe a canvas by 
Edwin Landseer, entitled ‘ The Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner’ : 


Here [he wrote] the exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp 
hair of the dog, the bright sharp touching of the green bough beside 
it, the clear painting of the wood of the coffin and the folds of the 
blanket, are language—language clear and expressive in the highest 
degree. But the close pressure of the dog’s breast against the wood, 
the convulsive clinging of the paws, which has dragged the blanket 
off the trestle, the total powerlessness of the head . . . the fixed 
and tearful fall of the eye . . . the quietness and gloom of the 
chamber, the spectacles marking the place where the Bible was last 
closed, indicating how lonely has been the life—how unwatched the 
departure of him who is now laid solitary in his sleep ;—these are 
all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture is separated at once 
from hundreds of equal merit, as far as mere painting goes, by 
which it ranks as a work of the highest art, and stamps its author, 
not as the neat imitator of the texture of a skin, or the fold of a 
drapery, but as the Man of Mind. 


Having thus affirmed his esthetic beliefs and borne witness to 
the super-eminent virtues of what he called ‘ sincerity "—a mixture 
of right feeling and accurate observation, through which the artist 
becomes a devout and truthful interpreter of the divine message 
implicit in the beauty of the sensuous world—Ruskin got to grips 
with the Old Masters, with such of them as he knew, particularly 
with Claude and Poussin, whose observation he considered usually 
weak, and whose interpretation of nature coarse, conventional and 
earth-bound. In contrast to the brilliance of his prose style, the 
critical methods he employed were very often naive to the point of 
downright crudity. Turner was judged superior to Claude because, 
unlike the Old Master, he understood as a scientist how clouds were 
formed, how trees branched and how the rocks were stratified. 
Clouds were especially important ; for, to Ruskin, with his love of 
subtle, interwoven, swiftly changing movement, the mysterious 
architecture of the sky was an intense preoccupation, almost an 
obsession. He loved clouds as he loved rivers ; and when he wrote 
of a rushing, rebounding stream, of some ‘ colossal mountain of 
grey cumulus, through whose shadowed sides the sunbeams 
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penetrate in dim, sloping, rain-like shafts,’ of the ‘ quiet multitude 
of the white, soft, silent circus,’ or of the ‘ veily transparency ’ of the 
rain-cloud ‘ with its ragged and spray-like edge,’ the austere Gradu- 
ate of Oxford forgot to be a moralist, forgot that it was his duty 
to enlighten and instruct the commercial age he lived in; while 
his style expanded into long elaborate discursive paragraphs of a 
bewildering eloquence and fluency. 
Modern Painters, in fact—or, to give it its full title, Modern Painters : 
Their Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters 
proved by Examples of the True, the Beautiful, and the Intellectual from 
the Works of Modern Artists, especially from those of 7. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R.A.—is one of the most presumptuous, most poetic, most brilliant 
yet most wrong-headed volumes ever published by a very young 
man. Ruskin was twenty-four, and at a single stroke now estab- 
lished himself in the forefront of modern English art critics. He 
was not ill-pleased with the result of his labours. Though always 
prone to moods of self-critical depression verging on abjection, he 
rarely questioned his own esthetic judgement ; for he was deeply 
imbued with that sense of natural superiority, both moral and 
intellectual, which he had first absorbed at Herne Hill. It had 
begun to dawn upon him, nevertheless, that his examination of the 
Old Masters had not been quite exhaustive. For example, there 
were the Italian painters of whom he knew little or nothing, but 
whose works, he. now surmised, might have an important bearing 
upon his central thesis. A continental tour with his parents in 
the winter of 1844 led to long sessions at the Louvre, which helped 
to whet his appetite. He announced that he must go abroad again 
before he wrote another volume and, since James Ruskin was 
detained by his business-affairs, John took the bold step of suggest- 
ing that he should cross the Channel unaccompanied. His parents 
were doubtful ; but they consented to humour his whim ; and, 
during the Spring of 1845, the celebrated author of Modern Painters 
set forth from Denmark Hill to enjoy, at the age of twenty-six, his 
first independent foreign journey. 

The independence, of course, was relative. For, besides being 
squired by George, his devoted English valet, who, though once 
caught smoking on the Piazza san Marco, proved in every other. 
respect a virtuous and staunchly loyal body-servant, he was 
escorted by Couttet, the Swiss courier, whom his parents knew 
and trusted, who had learned to nurse him should he fall 
sick, and could be relied on to hold an umbrella over his head 
lest he expose himself when sketching. The three formed an har- 
monious trio. Only occasionally did George lament himself in the 
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accents of Byron’s Fletcher, amid the summer-heats of an Italian 
city regretting the fresh strawberries and the cool acacia-walk at 
Denmark Hill ; while Couttet now and then grew impatient with 
the moods of deep despondency from which his young employer 
suffered, dropping behind him on a walk and murmuring to George, 
with a shrug of the shoulders : ‘ Le pauvre enfant, il ne sait pas vivre.’ 
Ruskin would perhaps have concurred. On the other hand, since 
the disappointment of his hopeless love for Adéle, he had shown 
few signs of wishing for any life wider or more adventurous than 
that which his own talents and his father’s wealth and devotion 
so liberally provided. New impressions came in a tumultuous 
flood ; uplifted by the splendours of Florentine painting, he was 
no less astonished and delighted by the achievement of the great 
Venetian artists, and wrote home that he had been ‘ crushed to 
the earth ’ by the concentration of intellect revealed in Tintoretto’s 
pictures. But Venice, he promised, should not persuade him to 
prolong his stay unnecessarily : in the meantime he would take 
good care of his health and be constantly attentive not to fall off 
ladders. When he got back, he added, ‘I hope I shall write a 
very nice book, and one that I need not be ashamed of...” Yet, 
in spite of his promises and Couttet’s precautions, on the way home, 
at Padua, he became seriously unwell. His complaint was described 
as a ‘ nervous fever’ ; and during his convalescence he learned of 
the death of one of the robust Croydon cousins, whose noisy com- 
panionship had relieved the monotony of his quiet and lonely 
childhood. Feeling depressed and weak and feverish, he began to 
despair of existence and to speculate ‘what my own selfish life 
was tocome to...’ Would he reach England alive? Reflecting 
on the intense grief his death would cause his parents, the invalid 
took refuge in prayer, continuing his spiritual exercises as he travelled 
slowly homewards ; till, as he approached Paris, he was suddenly 
visited by an experience that ‘ people who are in the habit of 
praying know as the consciousness of answer,’ a ‘sense of direct 
relation with Heaven ’ which did not desert him till he had crossed 
his parents’ threshold, when (as he remembered in later years) 
he almost at once sank back ‘ into the faintness and darkness of the 
Under-World.’ How are we to explain that last perplexing 
phrase? In what under-world did the high-minded, innocent, 
dutiful young man already feel that he existed? For the moment 
we must dismiss the problem, observing merely that a conviction 
of sin—a conviction at least of profound personal unworthiness, 
oddly at variance with his sense of inherited superiority—was one 
of the disabilities under which he sometimes laboured and which 
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re-appeared to torment him according to the vicissitudes of his 
general health and spirits. But his nerves were steady enough, in 
the winter months of 1845 and the Spring of 1846, to permit him 
to take up work again as soon as he returned to Denmark Hill. 
Five months saw the completion of his second volume—a book that 
his father and mother found exceedingly impressive: ‘ they used 
both to cry a little, at least my father generally did, over the pretty 
passages, when I read them after breakfast . 

That summer it had been agreed that the whole family should 
re-visit Italy, to view, under the young man’s guidance, ‘ all the 
things and pictures’ he had written of. Though tired, he was 
‘in excellent health and proud hope ; they also at their best and 
gladdest.? He landed at Calais in a calm and happy mood. Yet 
by one of those rapid and sweeping revolutions to which the student 
of John Ruskin’s life soon becomes accustomed, in Italy, almost 
for the first time, a hint of conflict developed between father and son, 
John growing impatiently—even angrily—conscious of the inevit- 
able limitations of the old man’s aims and outlook : James Ruskin, 
though he continued to love and admire, recognising regretfully 
that, since the publication of John’s second volume, it was more 
and more difficult to share in his pursuits and studies. Sad that 
his son would never wear lawn-sleeves : sad that his poetic ambitions 
had now been definitely abandoned. And then, his methods as 
a draughtsman were changing. No longer did he produce the 
kind of large, carefully finished water-colour sketch that looked so 
well at Denmark Hill—‘such as in former days (wrote James 
Ruskin to a friend) you or I might compliment in the usual way by 
saying it deserved a frame ’—but brief, disconnected notes which 
he stuffed into his waistcoat-pockets, ‘fragments of everything 
from a cupola to a cartwheel . . . all true, Truth itself, but Truth 
in mosaic.’ Glancing back at this period across the gulf of many 
years, Ruskin was to accuse himself both of ‘ arrogance’ and of 
‘ vicious stubbornness.’ Yet his arrogance, he remarks, was not 
founded on vanity so much as upon sorrow—on the sorrow 
occasioned in him by other people’s shortcomings, the obliquities 
of their vision, the failures of their sensitiveness. It was his mission 
to re-open the eyes of England. Alas, the belief that one’s life is 
dedicated is hard to support without a certain touch of vanity, 
without a tinge of that spiritual pride which has often a more 
unpleasing, more subtly disfiguring influence, on any human char- 
acter than most of the vices and follies that Ruskin despised and 
shunned. The first conflict with his devoted but tactless father 
revealed in John’s temperament an underlying vein of obstinacy, 
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manifested now and then in small but significant explosions of 
petulance and harshness. 

Thus, one sunny afternoon in Pisa, at the gates of the Spina 
chapel, there was a distressing little scene about the payment of a 
cabman’s fare. How much ought he to give the man, enquired the 
thrifty merchant ; and John, disturbed in contemplation—for the 
chapel was at that moment among the chiefest objects of his rever- 
ence—retaliated with some caustic observations on his father’s 
commercial instincts and want of true esthetic nicety. Long 
afterwards this incident remained ‘ one of the worst, wasp-barbed, 
most tingling pangs’ in Ruskin’s recollection ; just as he could 
never forget the look of deep anguish that had crossed his father’s 
face when, five years earlier, he had suffered a relapse on the road 
between Rome and Naples. But the harm done was not yet 
beyond repair. Each attempted, honestly and anxiously, to under- 
stand the other ; and, if they failed, as they were bound to fail, it 
was not for any lack of love or thought or patience. The weeks 
that they spent in Switzerland, at the conclusion of their tour, 
proved as usual mollifying ; and John lost himself in the delights 
of observation pure and simple—simple as happiness could make it, 
pure of the trace of spiritual conceit, which emerged as often as 
he attempted to translate observation into doctrine, and sacrificed 
the joy of pleasing himself to the interest of enlightening others. 
He noted, near the source of the Arveron, the ‘ intense scarletty 
purple of the shattered larch stems . . .; the alder stems looking 
much like birch, covered with the white branchy moss that looks 
like a coral,’ or watched the formation of the rain-clouds—‘ long, 
continuous, and delicate ’—as they wreathed and undulated beneath 
the mountain-crests. 

Had those two adversaries, the Moralist and the Asthete, battled 
alone for supremacy in the depths of Ruskin’s nature, the difficulties 
that confronted him would have been acute but not perhaps 
insoluble. The existence of the Lover, clamorous for his rights 
but not by any means certain of his own objectives, made the 
development of the conflict immeasurably more confused, since 
he could neither be suppressed nor quite accommodated to any 
esthetic, moral or intellectual system. Adéle’s image had gradually 
lost its power. Now, when Ruskin returned from Italy, a second 
image, as vivid if slightly less disturbing, arose to take its place 
and he decided that he was again in love—again with a very young 
girl, who dawned on his mind like a vision and eluded him, when 
he attempted to grasp her, with visionary swiftness. Her name 
was Charlotte Lockhart, the daughter of the critic and biographer, 
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the grand-daughter of Walter Scott. Once again the passion was 
nympholeptic. ‘ Little high-foreheaded Charlotte’ became in 
Ruskin’s fervid imagination ‘ a Scottish fairy, White Lady, and witch 
of the fatallest sort, looking as if she had just risen out of the stream 
in Rhymer’s Glen, and could only be seen by favouring glance of 
moonlight over the Eildon.’ In fact, he often saw, and was even 
able to speak to her, though never happily or satisfactorily, ‘ by the 
dim lamplight of this world,’ in Park Street, for example, in Lady 
Davy’s drawing-room, where the old bluestocking gathered around 
her many of Sir Walter’s friends. But Charlotte was in love with 
a Mr. Hope ; and then, Ruskin’s methods of courtship had neither 
improved nor changed since he attempted to win Adéle. Other 
approaches having come to nothing, he hit on the plan of attacking 
through her father, who, as editor of the Quarterly Review, had pro- 
posed that the author of Modern Painters should write a critical 
notice of Lord Lindsay’s History of Christian Art. Ruskin at first 
hesitated, but presently decided, ‘ with (he commented wryly) my 
usual wisdom in such matters,’ that a triumphant Quarterly review 
might help to gain Charlotte, and set out for the English Lakes, 
determined to complete his essay. There, whether it was love or 


Lord Lindsay, ‘ the grilled salmon for breakfast, or too prolonged — 


reflections on the Celestial Hierarchies,’ he fell into a state of gloom 
and lassitude more intense and unrelieved than any he had yet 
experienced, spending his forenoons laboriously balancing phrases 
and his afternoons afloat on Windermere, observing that the waters 
were leaden and the hills were low and dull. Nor did the com- 
pletion of his task bring the expected rewards: Lockhart, a 
conservative editor, insisted on cutting out the ‘ best bits’: Char- 
lotte, cool, virginal, remote, looked inflexibly the other way. 
Their last encounter was unfortunate and characteristic. At a 
party in Lady Davy’s house Ruskin was given Charlotte Lockhart 
to take down to dinner; but he found it impossible to begin a 
conversation ; and, in the spirit of desperate contrariety peculiar 
to unhappy lovers, he squandered his opportunities by talking across 
her at considerable length to her other neighbour, Mr. Gladstone, 
with whom he disputed about the condition of the Neapolitan gaols ; 
for Gladstone, that pillar of common sense, ‘ couldn’t see, as I did, - 
that the real prisoners were the people outside.’ Whatever Glad- 
stone thought or Charlotte suffered during the course of this 
protracted and inappropriate dialogue, the paradoxical opinion 
which Ruskin expressed seems indicative of the phase through which 
his mind was passing. Though there was no upheaval which could 
be compared with the crisis that had overtaken him when he heard 
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of Adéle’s marriage, temporarily at least the effects of Charlotte’s 
unkindness were even more demoralising, darkened the colours of 
his imagination, gave the workings of his fancy a curious and 
morbid twist. He was a prisoner of adult life, already a forlorn 
exile from the beloved world of childhood. And in a letter to his 
father, written on a visit to a Scottish friend during the summer 
months of 1847, appears a passage of nostalgic lamentation as con- 
fused and mysterious as it is musically worded. He was at Dunkeld, 
where he had intended remaining— 


. . . But I must go on [he wrote]. I feel so utterly down-hearted 
to-night that I must get away to-morrow without going out again, 
for I am afraid of something seizing me in the state of depression. 
I never had a more beautiful, nor half so unhappy a walk as this 
afternoon ; it is so very different from Switzerland and Cumberland 
that it revives all sorts of old feelings at their very source—and yet 
in a dead form, like ghosts—and I feel myself so changed, and every- 
thing else so ancient, and so the same in its ancientness, that, 
together with the name, and fear, and neighbourhood of the place, 
I can’t bear it. The flow of the Tay before the window under the 
bridge, with its banks of shingle and clear, soft, sliding, ringing 
water, is so unlike the Arve, and every other stream, and so like itself 
—old Tay—the very Tay that I remember in the Bridge-end house 
at the bottom of the garden—the very Tay for the association with 
which, however partial or imperfect, I believe it is that I have so 
loved all other running streams—that it is enough to break one’s 
heart to look at it. 


Though the ripple of the Tay had delighted his childhood, why 
(his reader is bound to inquire) should its associations for Ruskin, 
as a free and celebrated and well-loved young man, have been so 
oddly moving? The recollection of his vanished Scottish cousins, 
however deep his attachment or profound his regret, would not in 
itself have affected him thus strongly. His regret, indeed, would 
seem to be focused, not on any person, living or dead, but upon 
childhood for its own sake, as if, between present and past times 
—the past warm and luminous, the present cold and overclouded 
—there had occurred some loss of candour, some fatal fall from 
innocence, an introduction to the knowledge of good and evil, for 
which no subsequent success could ever console or compensate him. 
James Ruskin was naturally alarmed—distressed, too, when, in 
letters similarly despondent, John reverted to the subject of former 
woes and grievances. He replied at length, patiently, elaborately : 


You say we could not by a whole summer give you a tenth of the 
pleasure that to have left you a month in the Highlands in 1838 
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would have done, nor by buying Turner and Windus’s gallery the 
pleasure that two Turners would have done in 1842, you having 

d two or three years with a sick longing for Turner. I take 
Sst to myself for not sending you to the Highlands in 1838 and 
not buying. you a few more Turners ; but the first I was not at all 
aware of, and the second I freely confess I have been restrained in 
from my very constitutional prudence . . . 


As he saw it, he added somewhat pathetically, his life-work had 
two purposes—‘ to indulge you and to leave you and Mamma 
comfortably provided for ’"—and wound up with a plea that, should 
John have ‘ any longings like 1842,’ he would at once disclose them. 
James Ruskin’s professions were whole-hearted. When John next 
confessed to a desperate longing, he found in the older man an 
anxiously sympathetic, if injudicious, ally. 

At this point, some relief is needed. Though it is true that a 
dark strain of spiritual hypochondria ran through Ruskin’s tempera- 
ment, his constitution had other attributes at least as noteworthy 
and, from the point of view of the world at large, very much more 
reassuring. New friends found him a delightful companion. 
There was something about the gifted young critic, not dashing per- 
haps—for his character at the first glance revealed itself as naturally 
and deeply serious—but debonair and, as regards his outward 
appearance, even somewhat dandified. Thus he had made an 
immediate conquest of his parents’ old friend, that elderly but still 
vivacious woman-of-letters, Mary Russell Mitford, who pronounced 
that John Ruskin was ‘ certainly the most charming person I have 
ever known... Just what, if one had a son, one should have 
dreamt of his turning out—in mind, manner, conversation, every- 
thing ... He is by far the most eloquent and interesting young 
man that I have ever seen, grace itself and sweetness.’ After this 
promising introduction, Ruskin paid several visits to Miss Mitford’s 
cottage. They exchanged numerous and friendly letters; but 
when his friend, with a courage and discrimination unusual in 
literary women of that period, recommended him to read Balzac’s 
Illusions Perdues, he confessed that he could not finish it—‘ there 
was too much of what was exquisitely painful to be endured 
sympathetically.’ 

In John Ruskin, the history of Lucien de Rubempré was not 
likely to gain an appreciative or understanding audience: it is 
more difficult to decide why the impact of the book on his imagina- 
tion should have been so violent and unexpected that he could not 
reach the last page. Was he disturbed by the demonic aspect of 
Balzac’s amoral heroes and darkly heroic villains? Did they point 
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the way towards fields of experience he still preferred to disregard ? 
His beliefs and ambitions were orthodox, his feelings and inclinations 
complex. His own demon was always uneasily stirring, only half 
held down by an inherited religious creed and by the habit of moral 
conformity he had learned in early childhood. The obvious symp- 
toms of its struggles were restlessness and ill-health ; and, when James 
Ruskin implored his son to make a frank disclosure of any secret 
longings that they might at once be satisfied, he showed his apprecia- 
tion of the extent of the danger, though its causes, emotional and 
intellectual, were far beyond his mental scope. He made a promise, 
and he would keep his word. But the test did not come till the 
autumn months of 1847. The longing that John then voiced was 
not for tours or Turners, but for a living acquisition, a delectable 
human toy, another materialisation of the image he had already 
failed to grasp in Adéle and in Charlotte. 


PETER QUENNELL 
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‘Before the War’ (1912-14) 


BY OSBERT SITWELL 


Though the exhibitions of French Post-Impressionist painting and 
the Futurist Exhibition had opened the eyes of young to the nature 
of modern painting, in what existed its essence, and in what direction 
future development lay, and though it could be seen that our 
island painters were not in the vanguard, yet the art of the late 
nineteenth century was, in our retarded spring, just beginning to 
blossom within a closed garden. (It is a peculiarity of our island 
climate in the arts that painters are apt to appear too early, or too 
late ; Turner, fifty years before his season, Steer fifty years after it). 
At last, at least, we possessed again artists of a kind new to us, in 
whose work showed the national qualities; and who were not 
merely the imitators of Paris goods: men in the full maturity of 
their gifts. Sickert; Nicholson; Steer; Orpen, supreme Irish 
carpenter and flashlight photographer ; MacEvoy with his nostalgic, 
equivocal portraits of the fashionable dissolving in light, as Cleo- 
patra’s pearl in wine; and Spencer-Gore, with his lilac-toned 
townscapes ... And it must have been in the winter of 1912, 
I think, that I visited the Chenil Galleries then situated in a little 
room near the Post Office in King’s Road, Chelsea and saw a collec- 
tion of small paintings by Augustus John ; young women in large 
orange or green skirts, without hats or crowned with large straw 
hats, lounging wistfully on small hills in indulating and monu- 
mental landscapes, with the feel of sea and mountain in the air 
round them... By these, I was so greatly impressed that I tried 
to persuade my father to purchase the whole contents of the room ; 
they cost twenty pounds apiece. Alas, I did not possess the 
authority necessary to convince him... But this was only one 
out of many exhibitions : for there were many English artists then 
with a future, who today have no past. 

My sister, whenever, too rarely, she was able to escape from her 
captivity with my family, would come round the exhibitions with 
me. Fortunately for my enjoyment of art, from the first my 
approach to a picture was the foreign attitude of ‘ What pleasure 
is to be obtained from it?’, rather than the more usual national 
attitude of ‘ What would Ruskin say: what addition of moral 
worth can I refine by mental labour from the picture in front of 
me?’ But I had no desire to obtain virtue by wrestling with 
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angels : I was content to admire them. And if there was anything 
I did not understand, my sister would help to make it clear for me. 
No conquest of fresh esthetic territory was ever hidden from her 
by fog: and her perceptions had an enthusiasm about them I 
have seldom known equalled. But, alas, under what she thought 
as, tall, fair and rather thin, with the lines of her face developing 
every day into the classic mould of the poet’s, she walked round 
examining the pictures with me, must have been always the feeling, 
‘What sort of row shall I find when I get home?’... For 
she had not yet left my parents; that was to be next year, by 
which time she had realised that if ever she was to become such 
a poet as she hoped—she had already begun to write poems— 
she must free herself from her state of absolute subjugation. It was 
possible to do no work at home, in the atmosphere of hysterical 
violence that prevailed . .. Just as it may seem strange that a 
poet of my sister’s order should arise out of the circumstances I have 
described, so it may be unexpected that a paper such as the Daily 
Mirror should be the first to publish her work, in the spring of 1913. 
But this was due to the perspicacity of the then Editor, Richard 
Jennings, the well-known bibliophil : and to him, as will be seen 
later, I also owe my own first appearance in print.... At 
present, then, she would be staying with Helen Rootham, and 
going with her as often as possible to the gallery of the Queen’s 
Hall, where they always occupied the sameseats. . . . Sacheverell, 
too, on his short periods of leave from Eton would come round the 
exhibitions with me: and he was, even thus early at the age of 
sixteen, in correspondence with the leaders of the Vorticist and 
Futurist movements. He was now a boy very tall for his years, 
well over six feet, and having, with the curls at his temples, his 
rather tawny skin, and straight nose—with the pinched-in nostrils 
that are so typical of my mother’s family—something of the air 
of a farouche young shepherd, but a shepherd of lions rather 
than of lambs. He was already immersed in his life-long search 
for knowledge, infused by a passionate love for, and divination of, 
beauty. His range and depth of learning put me to shame then, 
as they do now. When he was able to get away from Eton, we 
would spend the whole time together, and I used to take him with 
me to the opera and ballet—of which I shall write in a moment— 
and in my company, I am glad to say, he saw Chaliapin at the 
very height of his powers, in Khovanshchina. And Sacheverell mani- 
fested very clearly already that understanding of music which 
makes him so comprehending and revealing a.biographer of great 
composers and executants. 
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There was activity in English music, as well as in painting. 
The national standard was again being planted. Cyril Scott, 
echoing French modes with an added plaintiveness of his own, 
was the most celebrated of the younger composers: and there 
were others who turned melody to a craft, like making rushwork or 
Harris tweed. (It is singular, in this connection, to note what an 
air of cordiality the English invariably extend to their composers, 
though they have scarcely produced one, of even minor interest, 
since the death of the great Purcell : whereas poets, of whom the 
nation has since the earliest times produced an unbroken line, 
both of, major, and of exquisite smaller artists, are invariably 
greeted with howls of derision.) Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that in music the English know what they like, jolly bumpy tunes, 
of a short line of melody, and with the bleat of South Down sheep 
never far from their core. The trained part of the audience, 
however, the band of concert-goers, in the years before the 1914 
War, followed with concern, if not with approval, the progress of 
foreign music. Thus I recall most vividly the first performance in 
England, at the Queen’s Hall, of Scriabin’s Prometheus, a work in 
which at the time I was enthusiastically interested. For weeks 
beforehand there had been announcements in the press concerning 
the Colour-Organ its composer had invented ; which instrument 
was, during the performance to translate the sound into its equiva- 
lent terms in colour, by throwing upon a screen these moving 
tones and shades. Alas, the Colour-Organ did not materialise 
on that afternoon in February, 1913, but this failure did not prevent 
the ‘piece from having a tumultuous and, indeed, rowdy reception. 
I have never understood why the melodious and scholarly, if rather 
arid, Prometheus should have evoked such a demonstration. . . . 
Perhaps the crowd expected a musical genius to appear from 
Russia. If so, it was right, but as usual, looking in the wrong 
direction. The following year, Prometheus was given again, followed 
by the piano Concerto, in which the composer was soloist. To look 
at, he resembled a German professor, of the thin type, grey, care- 
worn, fatigued by calculations. He received with equanimity the 
boos that greeted his work at the end, unmoved as his nephew, 
Monsieur Molotoff, shows himself to be at the reception by foreign 
powers of his aggressive policy. 

Though, perhaps, those who belonged to my generation never 
had the chance of seeing pure acting at its best—for Irving was 
dead, and Sarah Bernhardt was an old woman—nevertheless what 
a privilege we enjoyed in going to hear and see Chaliapin, that 
rarest of salamanders, a great artist with a great voice. How 
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fortunate I have been in that I have seen him many times as Boris, 
have often watched him ride on to the stage alone, on his white 
horse, to stare down on Moscow burning, and, in a réle of an 
altogether different character, have applauded his gigantic sense of 


comedy as Don Basilio in the Barbiere. Earlier in this book I have - 


written of how he altered his appearance by make-up: but so 
great a theatrical artist was he, that it would be possible to describe 
him, and the numerous aspects of his art for page after page. In 
the towering and magnificent frame that housed his voice, he 
seemed to embody the immense spaces of his native country, to be, 
almost, a God of Russian music. But though like the majority of 
artists, he was without class, admitting the existence of no class 
but that of talent, it was easy, too, to picture him working with 
his friend Maxim Gorky, on a barge, as formerly he had done. 
This man, the most splendid interpreter of Russian music, with all 
its grandeur and lack of pettiness, had about him, it is true, no 
conceit, no self-consciousness: but he was supremely confident 
of his powers. 

Thus, one evening, in after years, when I had grown to know 
Chaliapin fairly well, Lady Aberconway and I went to congratulate 
him, in his dressing-room, after he had taken the part of Salieri 
in Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mozart and Salieri. Mozart had been played 
by a young Italian tenor, of whom Chaliapin was a warm sup- 
porter, having proposed him for the part, and to a certain degree 
coached him at the rehearsals. The Italian was small—or perhaps 
not, for one of Chaliapin’s attributes was, that, though a giant he 
never looked over life-size, but merely reduced the scale of others, 
even of tall men. At any rate, on this the first night, the protégé 
had enraged Chaliapin by the lightness of his singing, and by the 
airy way he played the harpsichord on the stage, lifting his hand 
up and down in a fashion against which he had been warned by the 
great singer. When, therefore, we arrived, and opened the door, 
we found the enormous Russian shaking the young Italian, as a 
mastiff might shake a griffon. After we entered the room, he 
desisted, saying in explanation, ‘ And the plot of this opera is that 
I have to be jealous of him!’ ... And, as an instance of his 
lack of self-consciousness, I remember, not long before his death, 
his telling me, that in order for a man to keep well, his skin must 
be used to fresh air, and it was therefore absolutely necessary to 
go naked for part of the day. For this reason, he made a practice 
of having luncheon alone in his sitting-room in a condition of 


nature, at any hotel where he might be staying. ... At the time 
it presented to my mind a strange picture that amused me, but 
VOL. 162—NO. 971 EE* 
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I have often wondered since whether his death from pneumonia 
may not have been connected with his adoption of this health-habit. 

In the same theatre in which Chaliapin appeared, on other 
nights or at other hours, another art, besides opera, was to be 
seen in its perfection: the ballet that blooms for a year, it seems, 
every century, was enjoying one of its culminations. It becomes 
inevitable, when writing of it at this time, that the word genius 
should recur with frequency, almost with monotony in these few 
pages, for no other word can describe the quality of the chief 
dancers or the influences at work : Stravinsky, Diaghelew, Karsa- 
vina, Fokine and Nijinsky. . . . Of all the productions of these 
years, Petrouchka must be mentioned at the head of the list; the 
music the first work of a composer of genius grown to his full 
stature (L’ Oiseau de Feu, wonderful though its music is, was the more 
derivative work of a very young man), as moving and symbolic a 
creation of its time as Mozart’s Don Giovanni. I have seen other 
great dancers, but never one inspired as was Nijinsky ; I have seen 
other great dancers play Petrouchka, but never one who, with his 
rendering of a figure stuffed with straw, struggling from the thraldom 
of the puppet world towards human freedom, but always with the 
terrible leaden frustration of the dummy latent in his limbs, the 
movement of them containing the suggestion of the thawing of ice 
at winter’s edge, evoked a comparable feeling of pathos. This 
ballet was, in its scope as a work-of-art, universal ; it presented 
the European contemporary generation with a prophetic and 
dramatised version of the fate reserved for it, in the same way that 
the legend of the Minotaur had once summed up, though after the 
event and not before it, the fate of several generations of Greek 
youths and maidens. The music, traditional yet original, full of 
fire and genius, complication and essential simplicity, held up a 
mirror in which man could see, not only himself, but the angel 
and ape equally prisoned within his skin. The part of Petrouchka 
showed Nijinsky to be a master of mime, gesture, drama, just as, 
in pure dancing, his rendering of the Spirit of the Rose, in Le 
Spectre de la Rose was the climax of romantic ballet. 

His profoundly original ballet, L’Aprés-Midi D’un Faune, to the 
music of Debussy, produced at Covent Garden on February 17th, 
1913, and his amazing feat Le Sacre de Printemps, a ballet that will 
always stand alone, the most magnificent and living of dead ends, 
proved his genius as a choreographer, no less than asa dancer. .. . 
But let us turn for an instant to his less revolutionary creations ; 
to, for example, Le Spectre de la Rose. In Nijinsky’s ‘ Diary,’ + 
1 Simon and Schuster, New York, 1936. 
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published in America, he relates how, when he was six or seven 
years of age, his father threw him into the water to teach him to 
swim, and how he felt himself to be drowning, but perceiving 
the light through the water above him, became conscious of a 
sudden accession of physical strength, jumped and was saved. That 
striving to escape, to live, may account for his miraculous leap 
across the window into the room in the ballet I have named ; 
something that no one who saw it will ever forget. This great 
dancer seemed to hold all physical laws in abeyance and for an 
instant of time, to remain at the height of his leap, poised and 
stationary ; when asked how he achieved this defiance of the laws 
of gravity, he replied, ‘It’s very simple: you jump and just stop 
in the air for a moment’! ... Even as I followed Nijinsky’s 
movements on the stage, I realised that I was watching a legend 
in process of being born : for he was by nature fabulous, a prodigy. 
Now the legend is complete, even to the affliction that has fallen 
on him ; reducing him to the status almost of the inanimate, of the 
puppet he so often portrayed, but with occasional chinks of light 
filtering through into his tragic mind. ... No less true, though 
happier, is the legend of his partner in triumphs, his complement, 
the great Karsavina; in Le Spectre de la Rose, as graceful, and 
romantic a spiritual realisation of the flesh as Nijinsky, a being of 
a new creation, unfamiliar and born of the rose, was an epitome 
in flesh of the spirit. 

On June 23rd, I was present at the initial appearance of a great 
new dancer, a man the coming decade was to reveal as no less 
individual and significant an interpreter of réles in satirical, 
grotesque and baroque ballets, and no less remarkable a choreo- 
grapher of them than Nijinsky had shown himself to be in the 
range of classical, romantic and revolutionary; Massine—or 
Miassine, as his name was then spelt—in after years a valued friend 
of my brother and myself. La Légende de Joseph, in which he first 
danced, had been designed as a spectacle, rather than a ballet, 
to the music of Richard Strauss. In it, figures costumed by Léon 
Bakst, and such as might have been portrayed by the brush of 
Paolo Veronese, feasted in an enormous scene, pitched, it seemed, 
half-way between Babylon and Venice, and extravagantly furnished 
with huge twisted columns of bronze and gold, the creation of the 
fashionable Spanish decorative painter, J. M. Sert. This ballet, 
the last pre-1g14-war production by Diaghelew, was typical of 
that phase of the Russian Ballet. Lavish, profuse, full of sombre 
colours, blues and greens, and dripping with gold, it seemed, like 

1See Diaghelew, by Serge Lifar. Putnam, 1940. 
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the music, to overwhelm the dancers, even Karsavina, with her 
great allurement and experience, who played Potiphar’s wife. 
As for Massine, I think only the most expert could have foretold 
from the timid movements of the young man—timid, perhaps, be- 
cause it was his first appearance, no less than because the sentiment 
he expressed fitted the réle—how fiery and idiosyncratic a dancer, 
though ever in the great tradition, he was destined to be. Of that 
period, of his glory, I hope to write in the next volume: and now 
the reader must picture him as the nervous youth I have described, 
borne on to the stage in a hammock: when he got out, he was 
seen to be dressed in a white goat’s skin, and to have the look of a 
typical Alexandrian portrait of the fourth century ; his natural 
appearance, which he has always retained. 

Throughout the three years of 1912, °13, ’14, new operas and 
ballets were continually being produced, until it seemed as if 
almost every evening brought its own vision, its own experiment 
in dancing and music. . . . And it would be profoundly ungrate- 
ful not to mention that the man responsible for these seasons, and 
for the enterprise they showed, was the then Mr., now Sir Thomas 
Beecham, greatest of English conductors and wittiest of musicians. 
Not only did he make known to us countless foreign works, but at 
the same time he accomplished more than anyone else for English 
composers. While thus every week introducing new works at a 
great expenditure of money and energy, and receiving little in 
return except misunderstanding, coupled with a certain amount of 
that deliberate malice which the stupid always have in reserve 
for the creative, this most unusual man went on his way, undeterred 
by the lack of support he occasionally encountered. He started 
life the son of a very rich man, and has at times, through his work 
for the English musical world, been a poor one. Both conditions 
stood equally in his way: English people do not expect musical 
genius from the rich, nor expensive seasons from the poor. 

Let us consider some of the works he brought to the attention 
of the audiences of 1914. I have already described La Légende de 
Joseph. A fortnight earlier, on June gth, Daphnis and Chloe had been 
mounted, to the exquisite music by Ravel, and a week earlier, 
on June 15th, came the first night of Le Cog d’Or. Here was a 
production such as none had dreamed of in the world of opera, 
and such as had only been brought into the realms of possibility 
by the simultaneous presence in London of the two great Russian 
companies of opera and ballet, who were thus able, in a single 
effort, to combine. The stage was set between two choirs of 
singers, dressed in petunia-colour, and ranged, tier above tier, to 
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the height almost of the proscenium: and the action part of each 
dancer was accompanied by an appropriate solo voice. Besides 
giving us some of the most dramatic and haunting music of the 
past century, Le Cog d’Or, constituted a great satire. In its stilted, 
dream-like rhythms, displayed against a background of huge 
flowers and brightly hued buildings, was to be felt a mockery of the 
great, a kind of joy in the doom of lordship. Fortunately for its 
success, the fashionable audience could revel in the beauty and 
strangeness of it, without concentrating too much on its meaning 
or implications. I mention it particularly and at length, because 
it was so laden with omen and portent for those who watched it. 
King Dodon was a symbol to the youth of the world: and who 
can ever forget the Astrologer and his song? ... Three nights 
after the introduction of Le Cog d’Or, we were given another 
combined opera and ballet; Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol: a work 
now rather seldom mentioned, and perhaps in its first version not 
altogether successful. It did not manifest the miraculous sense of 
growth, of fullness of the earth, that Sacre de Printemps possessed, of 
the blocks of ice bumping and clanging together in the freed 
rivers, of the furry buds bursting from their boughs with the loud 
grunts and cacophonies of spring: it had not Petrouchka’s drama 
and pathos, nor the mellifluous enchantment of L’Oiseau de Feu, 
yet it had about it a kind of pure, flat, two dimensional beauty, 
very rare and full of delicacy. . . . At the end of the performance 
I was excited to see the great Russian composer, the master of the 
epoch, walk before the curtain. Slight of frame, pale, about thirty 
years of age, with an air, both worldly and abstracted, and a little 
angry, he bowed back with solemnity to the clustered, nodding 
tiaras and the white kid gloves, that applauded him sufficiently to 
be polite: yet for all their genteel tepidity, how little did the 
audience comprehend the nature of the great musician to whom 
they were doing honour, or the often eschatalogical import of his 
work |! 

By one of the most singular paradoxes in the history of art, the 
tiaras and the gloves at least were there, doing him honour from the 
stalls and boxes; whereas the audience that should have been 
in their place, the advanced painters and musicians of England, 
convinced that nothing zsthetically good could come from such a 
quarter, rigorously abstained from being present at any performance 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden. Thus the enthusiasts for 
beauty missed, for some years, the most vital influence in the art 
world. Few of them saw Diaghelew’s ballet until 1918, and I 
myself in the autumn of that year introduced the great Russian 
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impresario to Roger Fry. To him, and his followers, all sumptu- 
ousness was ever suspect; haunted by the spectre of [Art 
Pompier. . . . And so it was that the fashionable and, for the most 
part, inappropriate audience had been the first to be aware of the 
revolutionary genius of these dancers, decorators and composers. 
It is always a gamble: no one can be sure of the direction from 
which the next development of art, or the next artist, will arrive. 
Fortunately for myself, I came from the stalls, the wrong side of 
the house, and at Covent Garden and Drury Lane found the 
zsthetic and musical education that had been denied me elsewhere. 

Among the occupants of the stalls, there were, moreover, some 
genuine patrons and persons of discernment ; chief of whom was 
Lady Ripon, a memorable personification of the old order. Alas, 
I never knew her well, but I met her sufficiently often to be able 
to admire her unusual beauty, personal dignity and intelligence. 
She carried herself with the supreme grace of her generation, and 
with her grey hair, and distinguished features, of so pure a cut, she 
remained, though no longer a young woman, the most striking 
person to look at in any room she entered. A daughter of Lord 
Herbert of Lea, and sister of Lord Pembroke, as became a member 
of her family, she was a patron of the arts, as well as a leader of the 
social world. Perhaps it was her Russian ancestry, so visible in 
her appearance which influenced her in her great love of the 
Russian Ballet... It was this time that I first saw in her company 
Serge Diaghelew ; with his burly, tall, rather shapeless figure, he 
seemed formed, like a bear, to wear a coat of fur ; but his clothes 
were smart and well cut. His black hair carried a badger’s stripe 
of white in it, and he was of an impressive and alert appearance, 
with a robust elegance pertaining to him. Nevertheless, when 
he was preoccupied, his massive head, with a nose of the flat, not 
aquiline, Russian type, had something of a Velasquez dwarf’s air 
of solemn pathos and listless fatality : but this was quickly banished 
by the intense energy of his eyes, as they came to life again, and 
as he gave his very charming smile. ... The great impresario 
would never talk English—and, indeed, almost the only time I 
heard him speak it was at luncheon one day. He was intensely 
interested in food, and said suddenly and very distinctly ‘ More 
Chocolate Pudding!’ a dish for which he had a curious foreign 
mania. French he spoke with wit and ease. 

At Covent Garden, the house would contain many foreigners : 
music and dancing knew no barrier of race. Indeed the whole 
world of amusement was international. Similarly, among the 
people I saw of my own choice, talk turned as much on doings in 
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Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna and St. Petersburg, as on events at 
home. There was none of the hatred and dissension that has 
devoured nations and classes ever since 1914. . . . In June of that 
year Richard Strauss, for example, came over to London for the 
rehearsals of La Légende de Joseph, and was present at a reception 
at the French Embassy: (that evening, the only hint of the 
approaching conflict was when a well-known American hostess 
went up to the German composer and remarked to him in a con- 
fiding and congratulatory voice, ‘ Monsieur Strauss: in England 
we think your music very vulgar ’, a scene which must have ravaged 
the heart of that accomplished diplomat, Monsieur Cambon). 
To show the high place that London held as a music-centre, the 
Morning Post was able to announce on June 12th that the Music 
Club would give a reception to Dr. Strauss on the arst, in celebra- 
tion of his fiftieth birthday, and that besides the guest of honour, 
there would be present Monsieur Igor Stravinsky, Monsieur 
Chaliapin, Madame Karsavina and Monsieur Claude Debussy ; 
that Mr. Thomas Beecham would conduct Strauss’s early suite for 
thirteen wood-wind instruments, and that Elena Gerhardt would 
sing a group of his songs, accompanied by Nikisch. This 
particular occasion, I believe, never saw the full realisation of the 
programme designed for it, but that it could come so near fruition 
shows how far, how deep, how bitterly, we have fallen from the 
standards of those days. 

On the evening in question Strauss did, in fact, join in the 
performing of his Sonata in E flat for pianoforte and violin, Lady 
Speyer playing the second instrument. ... And, as if to return 
these international compliments in the arts, a few evenings later 
Debussy went to Lady Speyer’s house in Grosvenor Street. Behind 
a frowning, rusticated Palazzo-Strozzi front, it sheltered the sort 
of art collection that is seldom seen in England, but is more 
common in America. Many of the items might have been chosen by 
a magpie who had found himself a millionaire: some were dark 
in tone, it is true—dark in the manner of oak, walnut, armour, 
red velvet—yet all glittered and were rich in lustre. There was 
something in the atmosphere, too, that recalled the public-rooms 
of an expensive liner. French staircases, German wood-carving, 
Augsburg plate, crystal vases from China, Persian tiles, and some 
of the furnishing of Marie Antoinette’s Boudoir, all these were united 
by the taste of the owners for objects of luxury... . At the back 
of this mansion, on the ground floor, was a music-room, built at the 
farther side of a small garden-court, in the middle of which stood a 
Renaissance fountain. And in the summer months, if there was 
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to be an entertainment—and how often there was to be one !— 
there would appear on the water in this basin, as a sort of mute 
herald of a party, a large white water-lily tied by a piece of string 
to a ring at the bottom. 

My presence in the house was due to my friendship with Miss 
Enid Howland, Lady Speyer’s daughter by a former American 
marriage. Her mother was a tall, handsome, headstrong and 
ambitious woman, lacking I should say in the power of self-criticism, 
and with a process of reasoning that was apt to be influenced by her 
motives, though of this she would remain unaware. But the 
predominant trait in her character was her love of music, which 
made her house a centre of the musical world in London. There, 
the standard of performance was that of the contemporary German 
musical life, and no higher existed ; though in other respects, in 
painting, and literature, the usual outlook of the cosmopolitan 
millionaire upon the arts prevailed. Indeed, the whole accent 
of the house, in spite of its affiliations, was more American than 
German, and for that reason, I found the charges levelled against 
the Speyers during the First World War, most difficult to believe. 
I suppose the general attitude in England at the time towards those 
of German name, drove Lady Speyer, with her headstrong nature 
and willingness to hit back, into taking up an attitude or making 
remarks, which, though only the result of a temporary mood of 
exasperation, were unfortunate. Certainly Enid Howland was 
devoted to this country and the allied cause, and suffered when 
her family left for America. 

My admiration for Debussy was so enormous, that as I have 
mentioned in the Introduction to Left Hand, Right Hand, I remember 
nothing of his appearance. I shook hands with him: I recall my 
emotion, I remember clearly Madame Debussy’s face—but that is 
all! ... By then, the first impact of his music had already a 
little worn off, and he was recognised as the presiding genius of 
French music, though only a few years before, even to the most 
musically endowed of concert-goers, his work had seemed as 
difficult to understand as would be a picture viewed through 
spectacles that did not focus. His music sounded, it may be, a 
little incongruous, a little over-pure, between the rich walls of the 
Speyer mansion, even the water-lily hardly enticed the breath of 
Nature into the garden : but it cannot be gainsaid that within them 
it was possible to hear Debussy’s music played, and to meet the 
illustrious composer, nor that everything modern and enlivening 
in music would before long find its way to these hospitable doors. 

More in keeping with the surroundings, however, was the music 
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of Richard Strauss, so essentially nouveau-riche: but, in spite of 
that, not appreciated by the English world in general—though in 
no country were nouveau-riches more popular. Indeed, Lady Speyer’s 
neighbours entertained no liking for the subtleties of modern music 
of any kind. In the mean streets that surrounded the back of 
the house, all that the hard-working populace wanted to hear was 
Home, Sweet Home, or, at the liveliest, Pop Goes the Weasel. Having 
to rise early every day, these workers were roused to fury by per- 
petual musical parties that continued throughout the night, and, 
by a paradox, their anger reached its climax when an Alpine 
Band, of which Strauss was the patron, was brought to play in 
the music-room at the back, and gave a concert of popular Tyrolean 
and Swiss music. The sounds the band made were, indeed, un- 
conventional, unusual in a city ; the simple music of a mountain 
people, suffering from iodine-deficiency, and intended to carry 
great distances from peak to peak, a translation of yodelling into 
other terms. After a few pieces had been played, assorted objects, 
chiefly fish-heads—which seemed greatly in supply—began to fall 
among the startled guests, arrayed in their finery, in the garden- 
court, and the first casualty, it was said, was Sir Claude Phillips, 
a rotten egg exploding on the large pearl stud which held together 
his expansive and exquisitely laundered shirt-front, as he lingered 
outside, by the tethered water-lily. ... It was the forerunner 
of many an evening with the Marx Brothers. 

It seemed singular that Lady Speyer, devoted to music though 
she was, seldom or never appeared at the opera: but it appeared 
that there was never a box for her... . In the world of opera 
and ballet, Lady Cunard reigned alone. Her boundless and 
enthusiastic love of music place all those who enjoy opera in her 
debt : for it was largely her support, and the way she marshalled 
her forces, which enabled the wonderful seasons of opera and ballet 
in these years to materialise. There appeared to be no limit to 
the number of boxes she could fill. Her will-power was sufficient, 
her passion for music fervent enough, to make opera almost 
compulsory for those who wished to be fashionable. She had 
grasped the fact that in the London of that time, in order to ensure 
the success of such an art-luxury as Grand Opera, it was absolutely 
necessary to be able to rely upon a regular attendance by numskulls, 
nitwits, and morons addicted to the mode, even if they did not 
care in the least for music. . . . Lady Cunard’s house was then 
20 Cavendish Square, which she had taken from Mrs. Asquith 
when she moved to Downing Street: it was a late seventeenth-, 
or early eighteenth-century mansion, with a substantially panelled 
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dining-room, a long, blue drawing-room, and a fine baroque, 
stone-flagged hall and staircase, frescoed by Sir James Thornhill.* 
And much as I loved the opera and ballet I was often sorry when 
the hour came for us to leave her house, because her airy and 
rather impersonal alertness, and her wit, which consists in a 
particular and individual use of syllogism, so that it was impos- 
sible beforehand ever to tell to what conclusion any given 
premise might bring you, made her drawing-room unlike any 
other, gay, full of life. But she would never be late for the opera 
if she could help it, albeit she would find it difficult, I think, in 
other matters to be punctual. Moreover, whereas the majority 
of London hostesses love dullness for its own sake, and without 
hope of reward, and whereas, moreover, one is continually surprised 
to find how little literary hostesses have read, Lady Cunard loves 
to be amused, and her passion for books is obvious. She takes 
the pleasure in a volume that is new to her, that a child finds in 
a toy, and when the talk turns on abstruse subjects, you wiil find 
that she has read the most unlikely works on them. .. . On the 
other hand, though a foe to dullness, she is a collector of people, 
and sometimes, by means of that very individual, personal logic, 
visible in all she touches, that she has invented for herself, she 
may detect in her guests, points that are hard for others to see : 
she will like and praise .a politician because he recites Corneille, 
a great general for some such reason as that ‘ he knows all about 
butterflies ! ’ or a poet, ‘ because he seems to understand fish.’ . . . 
But she tires so quickly of dullness, even of dullness new to her, 
that she has developed her own method of combating it. She 
can goad the conversation, as if it were a bull, and she, a matador, 
and compel it to show a fiery temper. ... In addition to the 
fashionable near-art world, the eminent of many kinds, politicians, 
and occasionally a statesman, as well as writers, painters and 
musicians frequented then, and still frequent, her house. 
It was at Cavendish Square that I first met Delius, and for him 
I cherished a feeling of the deepest respect, not only for his music, 
with its warm, melodious climate, but because he was the one 
Englishman I have ever met who knew personally the giants of 
the Post-Impressionist Movement, recognised them for what they 
were, and was privileged to frequent their studios. He used, for 
example, regularly to attend the Sunday evening at-homes of the 
Douanier Rousseau ; social occasions that now exhale a legendary 
quality unrivalled in the art-history of a period comparatively 
s h most of this house has and a e 
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near to us. Thus Delius linked the present day to a fabulous past, 
and though then still in middle age, was as solitary a survivor here 
as would be the last Blue Man in Tasmania. .. . I do not know 
that his looks precisely interpreted his nature. He was rather tall 
and thin, possessed a high, narrow forehead, an aquiline nose, 
delicately cut, and a finely-drawn face, of the Roman intellectual 
type. Though it is true that his head showed every sign of dis- 
tinction, he might, from his appearance, as easily have been a 
great lawyer as a great composer. In talking—and he was a 
voluble and delightful conversationalist—his tongue betrayed, not 
an accent, exactly, but a slight foreign stress and lilt, attractive, 
and personal enough to make a contrast with the theories and 
speculations of which his soliloquies were full : for he loved abstract 
ideas with the passion of a Latin for them—the English hate them— 
and, though he formulated them with all a clever Englishman’s 
love of paradox, there was, nevertheless, a certain stringency per- 
taining to them. The most gifted of English composers living at 
that time, head and shoulders above his bumpy, buttercup-and- 
daisy confréres, a musician of the world, he found himself some- 
what of a stranger in London. Indeed, once again, without Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s enthusiasm to support him, his music would 
have scarcely obtained a hearing in London. The later advocacy 
of Philip Heseltine, who served the cause of his music with unfalter- 
ing devotion, should also be mentioned. 

At Lady Cunard’s too, I used often to meet George Moore : 
though in the first place I had seen him at Mrs. Charles Hunter’s 
Edwardian arcady at Hill in Essex. And before proceeding to 
write of him, a few words must be devoted to that house and its 
hostess. . . . Mrs. Charles Hunter, favourite subject of Sargent’s 
portraits, represented the Edwardian generation, the Edwardian 
hostess, in excelsis. By birth she belonged to a distinguished 
family of soldiers, and she was the sister of Dame Ethel Smyth. 
She belonged essentially to the capitals; and it was significant 
that her country house was situated so very near London. To 
the part she played so well at Hill and in London, she brought 
a massive and gilded beauty, like that of the Italian and Spanish 
furniture with which she filled her houses, a power of imagination, 
her husband’s considerable wealth, and above all, a capacity for 
organising that was to make her the Kitchener of hostesses. I 
have never forgotten seeing her sitting out one morning in various 
corners of the garden at Hill, in order to test where it was warm 
enough, behind what brake of bamboos, under what oak-tree, in 
the shelter of what loggia, for her guests to have luncheon in the 
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open air. In the highest degree, she was lavish: and if her 
house was a little over-exuberant, the curves and gilding of table 
and chair a little over-emphasised, the velvets a little too compli- 
cated in pattern, these were faults of taste indicative of her epoch. 
Hill was almost too luxurious for comfort, but its rooms were 
beautifully disposed and displayed none of the period-tyranny to 
be observed elsewhere, though nothing had been inherited, and 
everything had been bought. But all its objects were united by 
their rich, massive and yet rather flimsy character. The two 
large scagliola pillars in the hall had been painted by Sargent, 
whose various portraits of Mrs. Hunter and her three daughters 
hung on many of the walls. This painter was a frequent guest, 
and even when not present in his rather taurine flesh his influence 
could yet be felt, and ‘ Mr. Sargent’ was a frequent and notable 
prop of the conversation, as was ‘ Mr. Henry James.’ Here, too, 
I met Tonks again, for the first time since he had come to Renishaw 
to paint my father’s portrait when I was a very small boy. But 
even after his lapse of years he was easy to recognise ; a type 
indeed, for his own most brilliant caricatures. Tall, lean, with 
something of the aspect of a vulture, his pungent remarks were 
imbued with an almost aggressive sincerity. Among other regular 
visitors to Hill was Robert Ross, with his adroit and pleasing 
company, his tact and cleverness, above all his sympathy and his 
witty comments on life. In London Mrs. Hunter lived in beautiful, 
rare, characteristic rooms, painted by a French Singerie painter of 
the early eighteenth century, and situated at the back of the Bur- 
lington Gardens Hotel, to which they belonged. They were 
furnished with her own possessions ; and it is unnecessary to say 
that she imparted a decorative intent to all she touched: even 
her motor-car, modelled on a hansom cab, but with a body painted 
to resemble wicker-work, had something of the charm of a gondola 
about it, as it glided about the London streets of which it became 
so well-known a feature. But Hill was more essentially Mrs. 
Hunter’s creation. Here, like the sun, she was setting in splendour ; 
her flowers growing larger, her food better, her head-dresses bigger, 
her parties more interesting and typical, and all of them infused 
with the quality of her own enthusiastic vagueness. She belonged 
essentially to the world that, in the words of Walter Sickert, ‘ dined 
out for Art.’ 

It was here, then, that I met George Moore, and I watched 
him delightedly, for, very often, he was out to shock ; and when 
he had said something that he hoped would appal everyone in the 
house, or even in the garden, a seraphic smile would come over his 
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face, and remain on it, imparting to it a kind illumination of virtue 
like that of a saint, for several minutes ; the bland unself-conscious 
smile of a small boy—though at that time he must have been 
nearly sixty—saying to himself delightedly, ‘I’ve smashed it !’, 
and he would regard his audience attentively, with his eyes of 
a mild and rather misty blue, peering out of a plump, pear- 
shaped, pink and white face, surmounted by soft white hair. The 
lines of his drooping mouth seemed a little to contradict the spirit 
of enterprise he showed. But his voice, fascinating though it was, 
had an almost aggressive distinctness about it, and its rhythm and 
stress seemed to proclaim that once he had formed an opinion, 
on however faulty grounds, he would be unwilling to alter it. . . . 
At first—or at any rate a year or two later—he took a great dislike 
to me, but in time that passed ; it was based on the fact that I 
did not support with enthusiasm the idea of an indefinitely long 
war with Germany ; but his own warlike attitude gained greatly 
from his ignorance of geography, and his belief, for instance, that 
Baghdad was in Germany. In time as I say, he grew friendly, 
and used to send for me to Ebury Street. His mind was not large 
but its working was most original, and his sayings—and actions— 
were unexpected, even when he had no desire to shock. If his 
views were opposed, his voice would rise, as it did when he became 
angry ; as it did, for example, I remember, some years later, when 
he took me up to the drawing-room in Ebury Street, and found 
the sun, unscreened by blinds, shining on the rosy and pale blue 
splendours of his celebrated Aubusson carpet : or as, again, when 
one afternoon, Ada Leverson, who had been a great friend of his, 
called at the house, accompanied by William Walton—then only 
a boy—who greatly admired Moore’s books. She rang the bell, 
and when the door was opened, Moore shouted down the stairs, 
‘ Whois it, who is it? ’. Mrs. Leverson cried back, ‘ It’s Ada, G. M. ! 
I’ve brought a great admirer of yours to see you, William Walton 
the composer! He’s only eighteen! ’—‘I don’t care if he’s 
eighteen or eighty,’ Moore replied at the top of his voice. ‘I won’t 
see him. Tell him to go away.’ ... Asa matter of fact, I think, 
he did care if a man was eighteen or eighty, for he was inclined 
to be jealous of, or distrusted, those who were younger than himself, 
until he became accustomed to the idea of them. As I saw more 
of him, however, I began to find ever greater pleasure in the per- 
sonal idiom of his talk, to which the Irish run of his voice, and his 
startling accentuation of certain words, gave an added point: and 
those who read his prose, can still, if they listen for it, hear his voice 
beneath its beautiful texture, like the echo of the living sea in a shell. 
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Youth was not much in evidence at Mrs. Hunter’s ; but Lady 
Cunard’s intensive hospitality applied to young as well as middle- 
aged. Being young myself at the time, and not as yet a writer, 
I was invited for the most part to meet those of my own age. And 
the young one met at Cavendish Square were usually the same 
band of young people ;_ with nearly all of whom I became friendly : 
among others, the daughter of the house, Nancy Cunard, with 
her ineffable charm and distinction of mind, Edward Horner, 
Diana Manners, Denis Anson and Duff Cooper. ... And this 
perhaps is the place to write of Lady Diana Manners, whose beauty 
and personality placed her alone in the English scene ; the only 
beauty whose looks entitled her to be discussed by those who 
remembered the celebrated beauties of former days, the Comtesse 
de Castiglione and Georgina Lady Dudley, debating whether she 
should have been half an inch taller or shorter ; in fact, the only 
classic of her kind and generation. For this was not the era of the 
classic beauty : never before had the ugly woman enjoyed such a 
run for her ugliness as in these days, and after the war, the uglier, 
the more ‘ amusing ’ her appearance was deemed to be ; so that the 
great beauty traditional in line, stood almost at a disadvantage. 
But fortunately for Lady Diana, though her looks belonged to all 
the English generations before her own, her spirit was essentially 
of the time, audacious, enterprising and critical. I have heard 
it. said about her—and about whom else could it justly be 
said ?—that when she enters a room, it seems to grow lighter ; 
and her eyes certainly hold an unusual refulgence, blue and 


grey. 

The first time I dined in Cavendish Square, those I have enumer- 
ated as the younger habitués of the house were present, and I 
sat next to Diana, and I remember her telling me in later years 
of her surprise at meeting a young officer of the Brigade of Guards 
who insisted on talking of Stravinsky. Our friendship quickly 
ripened—but this was due to her, for she is the most inspiring, 
as well as the most steadfast of friends, quick to seize on character, 
and to understand the point of those she meets: whereas I, in 
spite of an air of composure which I believe I possessed—and of 
some reserve—was shy. The directions of my ability were un- 
resolved, and my every day’s occupation was in conflict with my 
character and heredity ; hence I was diffident, and it sometimes 
took me a long time to break through the stage of acquaintance 
into friendship ; except with those to whom I felt immediately 
drawn. Nevertheless, there are many others, many whom I should 
write about thus, separately and in their order and context, to 
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give a just impression of those years and what they mean to the 
present writer, as they meant to his earlier incarnation. 

The great Review of the Brigade of Guards, the year before— 
on April 28th, 1913—by King George, accompanied by Queen 
Mary—-on the Parade Ground at Hyde Park, I believe, held in it, 
too, something of the shadow of coming events. I was at Aldershot 
serving with the 1st Battalion, and the officers, I recollect, were 
called at 2 a.m. and entrained at Aldershot for the disused railway- 
station at Chelsea : from there, we marched to the Duke of York’s 
Headquarters, and were in Hyde Park by 9 a.m. The occasion 
presented, even for one involved in it, and nervous lest he might 
make his incompetence plain to the world, a resplendent spectacle, 
as the most perfectly trained body of men in the world performed the 
March Past. The King, wearing the uniform of the Grenadiers, 
as its Colonel-in-Chief, was followed by the Duke of Connaught 
as Colonel who—albeit he lived another score of years—already 
offered a link with the past : for he was the youngest godson of the 
great Duke of Wellington, who had been a former Colonel of the 
Regiment. The massed bands of the Brigade of Guards advanced 
first, headed by the kettledrums and the drum-majors, in their 
heraldic, playing-card uniforms, with peaked, velvet jockey-caps, 
this uniform, having, it was said, been designed personally by 
King George IV, greatest of royal impresarios since the Emperor 
Nero. ... It was a final salute from the Old Order, which was 
to perish, and constituted for those taking part in it—and how few 
survived the next two years !—a sort of fanfare, heralding the war. 

We belonged to a doomed generation, and the enlightened 
Liberal statesmen then in power, men of the highest principles and 
attainments, and of great forensic ability, presented to it—among 
whom were included some of their own sons—the 1914 War as 
a coming-of-age gift. Even today you see references to the 
great achievements of the Liberal administration of 1906-14, and 
admittedly its leaders were men of intellect, and sometimes of 
imperial vision, but can any government whose policy entails such 
a lack of preparation for war, as to make that apparent solution 
of difficulties a gamble apparently worth while for an enemy, and 
thus leads to the death and disablement of two million fellow- 
countrymen—in fact, practically the whole male youth of the 
country ; can any government which introduces old-age pensions, 
so as ‘ to help the old people,’ and then allows half the manhood 
of the country to be slaughtered or disabled before it reaches thirty 
years of age, be considered to have been either benevolent or 
efficient ? 
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As for those friends of maine who were already soldiers, brother 
officers, or those contemporaries with me at the crammer’s who 
had succeeded in obtaining commissions, and were in other regi- 
ments, they stood, even at that moment, in the shadows. I attended 
many coming-of-age parties that year, when we toasted a future 
which was to have no substance. ... All these anniversaries 
were celebrated in much the same manner— including my own, 
though that had been preceded by a twenty-one years’ discussion 
of plans. ... As late as June 21st, 1913, I find my father writing 
to me about it ; though perhaps, where this occasion, the subject 
of so much fantasy, was concerned in—for him—a rather subdued 
and matter-of-fact tone. ‘I have been talking this morning to 
Hollingworth and Ernest about your coming-of-age. We think 
about the sixteenth of June the best time, as the foliage then still 
looks so fresh and well, and the evenings are almost at their longest. 
We shall turf the lawn beds, so as to have the long tea-tables 
against the yew-hedges, plant the garden for June, sow half an acre 
of sweet peas and iris for cutting, force grapes and peaches earlier, 
and plant early strawberries and vegetables. Have you any other 
suggestions? ...’ In fact, no blue stencilled white cows, no 
dragons, no reproduction in fireworks of the Sargent group, none 
of the intended fanfaronade, separated the dinner-party I gave to 
some thirty brother-officers and friends, on the night of 
December 6th, 1913, from the run of similar occasions that I 
attended that year. One thing alone removed it into a different 
category ; the fact that the host was alive two years later. I 
cannot think of a single other host at such a party who outlasted 
the winter following. 
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Journalistic Reflection in Germany 
BY H. LYTTON 


The first impression is one of bewilderment in the face of so many 
cross-currents and such a multitude of periodicals. Slowly the 
mist begins to lift. One differentiates, distinguishes, classifies : 
Berlin and the Zones, the Russian licence and the Western licence. 

Berlin has the lion share of everything—of intelligence, of polemics 
and of the paper ration. It is the arena of political dog-fights 
and of polemical skill. Arguments fly hither and thither in the 
rarefied air of political ineffectiveness and they become increasingly 
heated as the claustrophobia of the isolated city weighs more and 
more on the mind. 

The rarefied atmosphere produces a utopian idealism that has a 
naive ring about it and, in any case, runs far ahead of present 
practicabilities. In the Deutsche Rundschau+ for instance, Rudolf 
Pechel advocates the United States of Europe, where Germany, 
through complete understanding all round, is rehabilitated and 
plays an important réle—Such utterances as Churchill’s Ziirich 
speech are naturally taken at their face value and applauded for 
their favourable attitude to Germany, while no account is being 
taken of their background. 

A certain remoteness from and misconception of actualities is 
symptomatic for German youth today. A young contributor in 
the Deutsche Rundschau calls for a re-orientation of literature along 
new lines that take as their starting-point the new physical con- 
cepts of atom, space, relativity, etc. Politico-social problems, 
according to this young man, are ‘antiquated.’ Evidently 
Germany is forming its own brand of escapism, the escapism into 
metaphysics—which perhaps is not so new, after all? 

Horizont,? the fortnightly journal for youth, allows more glimpses 
into the state of German non-communist youth today. Politics 
are regarded either with extreme scepticism shot through with 
Nazi ideas, or with indifference. Hence the marked emphasis 
in this paper on technical, scientific, historical subjects and informa- 
tive articles. The subtlety of the oblique approach to re-education 

nue Rundschau—Berlin-Charlottenburg, British licence, monthly, editor : 
* Horizont—Berlin, U.S. licence, fortnightly, editor: Ginther Birkenfeld. 
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is something sorely needed and Horizont, with its series ‘ Heroes 
without weapons,’ has recognised this. 

In passing, a glance at two facets of student life: On the same 
page we get (1) a mention of the applause that greeted a professor’s 
reference to Aristotle’s dislike of democracy, and (2) an account from 
student life at Bonn, where 33 per cent. of the students suffer of 
T.B., 125 live in one air-raid shelter, and one book has to do for 
10 of them, all this on top of the ordinary and well-known German 
calamities of no food and no heat. 

Criticism in these periodicals is confined mainly to German 
authorities and institutions, hospitality and solidarity ; oblique and 
cautious criticism of the Allies occurs now and again, e.g., a former 
concentration camp inmate in Horizont appeals against the expulsion 
of Germans and the dismantling of industries. He significantly 
states that a protest against these injustices is necessary in order 
to maintain the prestige of anti-Fascists in the eyes of German 
youth. 

This brings us to the claustrophobia: the more isolated Berlin 
is, the less criticism of Allied policy is possible, the more acidulous 
becomes the criticism of German political opponents. Here, in 
party polemics, realism is mixed with acerbity. The Communist 
Die Weltbiihne * (Carl v. Ossietzky’s paper) and the SPD’s Sozialist- 
isches Fahrhundert * are outstanding in this respect, as well as the 
satirical Ulenspiegel ? (American licence) and Frischer Wind * 
(Russian licence). German politicians in the West are virulently 
attacked by leftist newspapers, but it is also noticeable and tragic- 
ally reminiscent of other times that the mutual abuse of the SPD 
and the SED is stronger than the skirmishes between the Left and 
the Right. 

Maturity of outlook and breadth of view comparable to the 
standards of the best London weeklies are found mainly i in publi- 
cations outside Berlin, e.g., in Die Gegenwart ® (Freiburg i i. Breisgau, 
French Zone) and in Die Zeit (Hamburg). Their vision transcends 
the barbed wire surrounding the vast internment camp that is 
called Germany, and they are able to see political realities in other 
European countries, although, naturally, the focus of events for 

them, too, remains Germany. Under the grave cloak of objec- 


1 Die Weltbithne—Berlin, Soviet licence, monthly, editor : Maud v. Ossietzky. 
® Das Sozialistische Fahrhundert—Berlin, SPD monthly. 

® Ulenspiegel—Berlin, U.S. licence, fortnightly, Ginter Weisenborn. 

“ Frischer Wind—Berlin, Soviet licence, editor: Arnim Hauswirth. 

5 Die Gegenwart—Freiburg i i. Breisgau, French licence, monthly so far, editors : 
Bernhard Guttmann, Albert Oeser, Benno Reifenberg, etc. 

° Die Zeit—Hamburg, British licence, weekly, editor: Dr. L. H. Lorenz. 
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tivity they hide, however, a hard core of capitalist liberalism, seen 
clearly in anxious appeals that currency reform must not entail 
a levelling of the social structure (Die Gegenwart). Nevertheless, 
Die Gegenwart, which derives some of its tradition from the former 
liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, is able to write on the internal situation 
in France or on a Stalin interview. Its economic pages are heavy 
with scientific analyses on an academic level, and its discussion 
on the law of abortion (a topical subject these days) is ponderous 
with philosophical reflections. 

Political satire is an art practised in the Ulenspiegel (Berlin), 
where it turns its sting mainly against Germans. Sometimes a 
cautious cartoon on the Allies slips through, e.g., a tattered boat 
in heavy seas, with the caption : ‘ When the wind blows from four 
zones.’ The journal is remarkable also for using surrealist pictures 
as a vehicle for satire and for being a Leftist newspaper published 
under American licence. Frischer Wind, its Soviet counterpart, is 
on a much lower level. The other day it brought the most out- 
spoken cartoon against the West. A note from the Press precedes : 
‘ Engine drivers in the Ruhr have threatened to strike, because a 
breakfast of 2 carrots is not sufficient.’ The drawing shows an 
express train labelled ‘ Westropa’ carrying a lot of fat men who 
dine and wine on chicken and champagne. The caption makes 
the engine driver say : ‘ So long as this pack travels along with us, 
the likes of us have to be satisfied with a carrot.’ 

A whole series of periodicals is exclusively devoted to the solemn 
discussion of Marxist theory in all its ramifications and its applica- 
tion to present-day problems. Sozialistisches Jahrhundert on the 
SPD side and Einheit 1 and Neuer Weg ? on the SED side are examples 
of this. Aufbau * has a somewhat wider scope, as indicated by its 
sub-title : ‘ Politico-cultural monthly.’ It contains articles on the 
history of Fascism and Socialism, as well as literary articles and a 
poem. 

Literary criticism in all these papers is very rudimentary, with 
the exception of the Aufbau and the Deutsche Rundschau. This is 
due chiefly to lack of subject-matter, as new books are not too 
frequent in Germany. 

Dramatic criticism shows some surprising traits. The door to 
the outside world being suddenly thrown open, non-German drama- 
tists like Anouilh, Giraudoux, Thornton Wilder, J. B. Priestley, 
aroused immense interest in Berlin. (The word ‘surrealist,’ 


1 Einheit—Berlin, monthly (SED), editor: Dr. Klaus —, 
2 Neuer Weg—Berlin, SED monthly, editors: R. Treiber, Schafer, N. 
Nottowitz. 3 Aufbau—Berlin, monthly, editor : Klaus Gyst. 
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tabooed for so long, has become the rage and is applied indiscrimi- 
nately to all these authors.) But now the danger of swamping has 
been recognised and an appeal made (in Aufbau) for a home- 
grown theatre—anti-Fascist, it goes without saying. 

One of the best edited and produced periodicals is Theater der | 
eit. published under Russian licence, whose scope is restricted to | 
Stage, Film and Music. Art here is seen from the social angle, — 
i.e., the crucial point is its reaction on society. All the same, the | 
content and the external make-up of this journal reach an excep- | 


tionally high standard. Stage scenery, ballet, new music ring the § 


changes on ideological discussion. Of a similar high standing is | 


padagogik,? the journal of the teaching profession in the Russian & 
Zone. Its typography breaks new paths, as nouns are spelt with i} 


small initials. 
Journals are the mental pulse of a society and reflect its culture in } 
general. Artistic and cultural activities, however, are the most 
flourishing industry i in Germany today, almost, it would appear, 
in inverse proportion to the stagnation of physical industries. This 
is a phenomenon worth pondering. 
1 Theater der Zeit—Berlin, Soviet licence. 


2 pddagogik—Berlin and Leipzig, Soviet licence, editors: Dr. M. G. Lange, 
Robert Alt, Rud. Sdhring. 
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